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Chinese Village Names. 
The habit in China of using the names of 
families and temples to indicate the villages is a 
fertile source of confusion, through the indefinite 


multiplication of the same name. There is no 
postal system in China compelling each post-office 
to have a designation which shall not be con- 
founded with others in the same province. In 
“Village Life in China,” the author speaks of a 
similar ambiguity which is introduced along the 
line of imperial highways, where the hamlets at 
which food is sold and where accommodations 
are offered to travellers are called ‘“‘shops,’’ and 
take their distinctive title from the distance to 
the district city, as Five Mile Shop, Ten Mile 
Shop. Each district city may have shops of 
this kind on each side of it, to the great confusion 
of the traveller. 


It is a common circumstance to find an insig- 
nificant hamlet with a name comprising four or 
five characters, the local pronunciation of which 
is generally difficult to catch, as the words are 
spoken as one prolonged many-syllabled sound. 
A market-town on the highway, the wells of 
which afford only brackish water, was called 
“Bitter Water Shdp,’”’ but as this name was not 
jleasing to the ear it was changed on the tax- 
ists to “Sweet Water Shop.” If any one 
inquires how it is that the same fountain can 
send forth at the same time waters both bitter 
and sweet, he is answered with conclusive | 
simplicity, “Sweet Water Shop is the same as | 
Bitter Water Shop.” 

The followmg specimens of singular village 
names are all taken from an area but a few miles 
square, and could doubtless be ralleled in 
almost any other region: ““End of the Cave,” 
a village situated on a great plain, with vague 
traditions of an underground passage; “‘Seeing 
the Horse;” “Horse Words Village,’ from a 
tradition of a speaking animal; “Sun Family 
Bull Village;” “Separating from the King 
Village ;’’ ““Duck’s Nest of the Chou Family ;” 
“Wang Family Dog’s Tooth;” “Village of the 
Benevolent and Loving Magistrate: “Village 
of the Makers of Fine Tooth Combs,” which is 
now. corrupted into “The Village Where They 
Wear Pug Noses!” 
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On the Veld. 


One has heard so much lately of the South | 
African veld that the term has grown familiar. | 
But ‘the veld itself is not easily appreciated | 
unless seen. A writer in the Leisure Hour | 
describes it as having a strangely fascinating | 
character of its own, for one who has grown | 
familiar with it. It is different from the wind- | 
swept pampas of South America, different from | 
the bash of Australia, and widely different from 
the prairies of North America. 


It is full of surprises, and abounds in anom- | 
alies. At times its bare and barren acres strike 
the eye as utterly unproductive, yet this same 
veld gives abundant nutrition to flocks of sheep 
that grow fat upon it. Animals seem to be 
able to live upon it without water, or to content 
themselves with licking the moisture from the 
dew-covered plants in the early morning. 

In the midst of the apparent desolation and | 
bareness of the veld, the traveller comes suddenly | 
upon a gorgeous blossom, that after months of 
drought is 7 beautiful. He finds that it 
is a gladiolus, the bulb of which, deep down in | 
the ground, has long ago provided a reservoir of | 
moisture for this supreme moment of the plant’s | 
existence. The way in which plant life on the 
veld survives the long seasons of drought is one 
of the mysteries. | 

But let a shower come and the transformation | 
of what seemed a dried-up bed of a dead sea is | 
complete. The veld is green again. As the| 
Basutos say, “You can hear the grass grow,” a | 
legitimate figure of speech in this case. 

n South Africa one hears of sweet veld and | 
sour veld, although to the eye of the uninitiated | 
there is no difference, unless it be that the sour | 
veld looks, if anything, a little the greener. | 
But let the trek-oxen come from the sweet to the | 
sour, and one soon appreciates the difference in | 
the animals, even if he can see no difference | 
in the grass. Before the sweet veld passes into | 
the sour veld, there are large patches of the two 
86 closely intermixed that the region is called 
the heed veld. 

Worse than the sour veld, however, in some 
respects, is the “dronk”’ grass, or drunken grass. 
When the oxen eat this it produces upon them 
an effect similar to that which follows alcoholic 
excess. 


| 
| 
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A Lion in Camp. 


In “Through the Kalahari Desert,’ Mr. G. 
A. Farini gives an account of an exciting night 
adventure with a lion. He and his companions 
were sitting around the fire in a semicircle, with 
a wagon on each side of them and the noi-bush | 
opposite, when suddenly, without the least | 
warning, crash came something among them, | 
scattering the sand and the hot ashes of the fire | 
over them. 





Klas, who was kneeling forward to reach a| 
hot cinder to light his pipe, screamed, “Die | 
leeonw beit mij !” (The lion bites me!) and at 
the same moment his voice was drowned by a 
loud, deep, blood-curdling growl, which told’ us 
that a lion was really there. 

I was knocked over into the noi-bush, but 
scrambling up again, saw by the flickering light 
of the fire a lion stretched at full length flat on 
the ground, his tail lashing to and fro close to 
my face, and clutching poor Klas, who lay on 
the ground beneath him. | 

Quick as thought I made one jump to the fire, | 
seized a half-charred stick, and rammed it against 
the lion’s tail, at the same instant kicking the 
coals over the growling brute. 

Instantly, with a roar, the lion loosed his hold | 


|of sense. 
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of poor Klas, and made three bounds, alighting 
on the shoulders of our black wheel-ox, Blom- 
berg, tearing him down to the ground. 

By this time the Bushmen had seized guns and 
firebrands, and boldly rushed forward to the 
rescue. Bang! bang! went shot after shot. 
Finally the lion ceased growling, and with 
torches of dried grass we pceengee | approached 
and found him with his claws still sticking in 
the shoulders of the bullock, but quite dead, shot 
through the eye. We pulled him off the ox, who, 
to our estonishanent, gave himself a roll and rose 
to his feet. ‘ 

As for the boy Klas, we found him sitting 
up, dazed, muttering, ** 
dead !’’) good evidence that he was very much 
alive. 
some ugly wounds in his thigh, evidently from 
the lion’s hind claws, and his shoulder out of 
place. He was lucky to have got off so easily. 


~~ 
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Boarding with his Wife. 
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Ambitious and enter- | 
prising young men 
are wanted to learn | 
Shorthandor.... 
| at_the ALBAN 
Ek es dooed!” (“I am | 


Examination revealed his face scratched, | 


A Daniel came to judgment in a Cincinnati | 


court when a German grocer and his wife, named 
Hoenschmeyer, met to arrange the details of a 
separation. There were three children, says 
a press dispatch, and husband and wife wanted 
to know what to do with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoenschméyer agreed that they 
positively could not get along together. They 
quarreled from five to twelve times a day. EF 
of them loved the children, however, and wanted 
to see them daily. Neither was willing the other 


should have two of them, nor did they wish to | 


take one apiece and chop the odd one in halves. 
They stated the case at great length to Judge 
Pfleger. ‘The judge had an inspiration. 
“Let Mrs. Hoenschmeyer take her husband 
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s, after they are gathered from the vines, 


egin a 


qualities which 
they possess can be retained is that employed 


the Welch Grape Juice Co., of Westfield, | 


New York. 


All the grapes used by them are grown within a | 


few miles of their presses, and come to them 
absolutel 
subjected to a pressure of eighty tons, and the juice 
— just the pure juice of the grapes — is bottled and 
sealed in such mahner as to retain this same 
natural condition a. 

All of the tonic food qualities of the grape are 
contained in the bottled excellence of fruit flavor 
and strength. 

A quart of this grape juice has more nutriment 
than a gallon of wine made from any grapes, and 
at the same timeis entirely free from alcohol. 
While it makes a most delicious summer drink 
served with cracked ice, it is no less pleasing to 
the palate and stomach in winter, either to serve 


| in place of wine on occasions of social visits, in 


to board,’ he said, “and charge him enough to | 


support the family. That will simplify matters 
and save trouble all round.” 


Hoenschmeyer reflected. The idea of a hus- | 


band becomin; 
anovelone. But it seemed to have a foundation 
If he could get his wife’s grocery 
trade,—and as star boarder he certainly would 
deserve her patronage,—he could make a good 
profit out of himself. 

He asked a few days to think the matter over. 
It was granted. A new precedent will soon be 
established. 
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his own wife’s star boarder was | 


the sick-room, or for those who feel the need of a 
mildly stimulating food-drink, which will leave 
no after relaxation of the nerves or mind. Received 
highest award at Paris. 

ruggists and grocers keep it on hand or will 
get it for you. 


process of fermentation and decay. | 
| The only manner in which the natural flavor and | 
| the nourishing and strengthenin 


fresh, sound and ripe. They are there | 
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T had rained almost 
daily during May, 
and the vast, arid 

plains east of Aguilar 


were faintly green 
with springing wild 
grass,—buffalo, blue- 
stem and grama,— 
which crept also over 
the foot-hills tumbling 
roughly westward 
and lined every cafon 
as softly as with moss. 
Here and there the 
unwonted verdure of 
the slopes was dap- 
pled with clumps cf 
serub-oak and pifion 
and sage-bush; the 
sides of the arroyo 
were diapered with 
little yellow flowers ; 
spring had come to 
the ‘ sheeped - out ”’ 
levels, and all the 
sterile upland was 
glad. 

Even the little white 
kids, yearlings of the 
herd of hungry goats 
which Alejandro V ig! 
was driving, ina pas- 
toral tinkling of bells, 
through the town’s 
single street, seemed 
to feel an obligation 
of happiness. With 
their front legs dra- 
matically bent, they 
skipped about the sedater ewes, and made great 
feints of leaping along imaginary crags, and 
butted one another with soft, hornless heads. 
The light air rang with the gentle pathos of 
their bleating; and as Miss Jane Combs stood 
watching the little things go gamboling by to 
the day’s pasturage, her heart melted at their 
pretty fooling. 

“To think there’s folks that kill those 
cunning things and eat ’em!’’ she reflected. 
She stood tall and heavy on the threshold, a 
woman well past thirty, with a thick crop of 
bright brown hair cut straight off, like a child’s, 
behind her ears. There was something child- 
like, too, in Miss Combs’s square, weather- 
beaten face, although the chin was firm, and 
the eyes so shrewd a gray. 

This look of candor and simplicity prevailed 
throughout her attire, which had a mannish 


plainness of fabric and style, from the coarse | 
butternut-cotton of the scant skirt to the hob- | 


nailed shoes. Miss Combs wore her gown so 
short that her sturdily invested ankles stood 
forth to view. Her waist was a shapeless 
thing, fastened with staring white buttons. 
Like her house, a rough pine affair in the 
midst of the treeless “forty’’ she had “taken 
up” on the edge of the town, Miss Jane Combs 
presented a surface absolutely free of decora- 
tion, but so genuine, withal, in the frank lack 
of pretence, that the villagers, while they jested 
at her oddity, respected none the less her 
sterling traits. 

She was so unfeminine in her baggy blouse 
and man’s hat, as she plowed and planted her 
small vega, that the humor of the town was 
bound to play lightly about her looks and 
labors. Some wag, in an inspired moment, 
had once referred to her as “‘Annie Laurie,”’ 
and because of its happy absurdity, the name 
clung fast. Jane, with her ruddy, rugged face 
and square, stayless girth, was felt to be so 
complete an antithesis to the swan-throated, 
white-browed lady of the song, that the per- 
manence of the joke was assured. Yet the 
little fun was without any idea of unkindness. 
Jane, had she heard of the raillery, would have 
been as little hurt as amused, since she was 
unaware of anything eccentric in herself. 
Once, indeed, Sefiora Vigil, who lived hard by 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


** CLASPING 


in an adobe house, with 
a mud chimney like an 
oriole’s nest by its front 
door, had said in Jane’s presence something 
| about the ill look of clothes not cut by pattern. 
| But Jane had supposed this idea to be merely 
an idle whimsy of the sefiora’s, breathing forth 
the spirit of an old grudge which the Mexican 
woman entertained toward her. For long before, 
when Jane’s tract of land was measured off by 
the surveyor, it became evident that because of 
some confusion in an earlier survey, the Vigil 
homestead was out of bounds, and that some 
rods of its back yard belonged in Miss Combs’s 
forty. Jane would fain have waived all right 
to this scrap of soil; but the surveyor said that 
business could not be conducted in this hap- 
hazard way. The land-office must be respected, 
he said. She must keep the land, and she did, 
well aware, however, that even the youngest 
Vigil, aged eighteen months, regarded her with 
a dumb reproach in his fat, cinnamon-colored 
face. 

Just now, too, as Alejandro Vigil slouched 
by with his goats, a nine-year-old boy in rags 
and a red cap, he had nodded sulkily enough. 
If he said “Bribon!” (Rogue!) under his 
breath, Jane could not wonder. She sighed as 
her eyes followed him up the road. 

In the clear morning sun everything was 
sharply defined. From the Mexican end of 
town,—the old “‘plaza,’’—which antedated coal- 
mines and Americanisms, gleamed the little 
gold cross of the adobe Church of San Antonio. 
Around it were green, tall cottonwoods and 
the straggling mud-houses and pungent goat- 
corrals of its people. Toward the cafion rose 
the tipple and fans of the Dauntless colliery, 
banked in slack and slate, and surrounded 
by paintless mine-houses, while to the right 
swept the ugly shape of the company’s store, 
and the varying bulk of others not belonging 
to the company. The mine end of the town 
was not pretty, nor was it quiet, like the plaza. 
Just at present the whistle was blowing, and 
throngs of miners were gathering at the mouth 
of the slope. From above clamored the first 
“trip’’ of cars. Day and its work had begun. 

Alejandro’s red cap was a mere speck in the 
caiion, and his herd was sprinkled, like bread- 
crumbs, over the slaty hills. But over in the 
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Vigil yard the numberless other little Vigils | 


were to be seen, and Jane, as she looked, 





began to see that some sort of excitement 
was stirring them. The sefiora herself 
stood staring, wide-eyed and curious. 
Ana Vigil, her eldest girl, was pointing. 
Attention seemed to be directed toward 
something at the foot of the hill behind 
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Jane’s house, and she turned to see what was 
going on there. 
At first glance there appeared nothing un- 
usual in the scene confronting her. A covered 
wagon, of the prairie-schooner type, was drawn 
up at the foot of the rise. Three horses were 
hobbled near by, and a little fire smoked itself 
out, untended. The whole thing meant merely 
the night halt of some farer to the mountains. 
Jane, about to turn away, saw something, 
however, which held her. In the shadow of 
the wagon the doctor’s buggy disclosed itself. 
Some one lay ill under the tunnel of canvas. 

She had just said this to herself when out 
upon the sunny stillness rang a sharp, lamen- 
table ery, such as a child might utter in an 
extremity of fear or pain. The sound seemed 
to strike a sudden horror upon the day’s bright 
face, and Jane shivered. She made an impul- 
sive step out into her corn-field, hardly knowing 
what she meant to do. And then she saw 
the doctor alighting from the wagon, and 
pausing to speak to a man who followed him. 

This man wore a broad felt hat, whose 
peaked crown was bound in a silver cord which 
glittered gaily above the startled whiteness of 
his face. He had on buckskin trousers, and 
there was a dash of color at his waist, like a 
girdle, which gave a sort of theatric air to his 
gesture as he threw up his arms wildly and 
turned away. 

The doctor seemed perplexed He looked 
distractedly about, and seeing Jane Combs in 
her field, called to her and came running. He 
reached the fence breathless, for he was neither 
“so young nor so slim as the man leaning 
weeping against the wagon-step. 

“Will you go over there, Miss Combs?’’ he 
panted. “There’s a poor woman in that wagon 
breathing her last. They were on their way 
from Taos to Cripple Creek—been camping 
along the way for some time. Probably they 
struck bad water somewhere. She’s had a 
low fever. The husband—Keene, his name 
is—came for me at daybreak, but it was too 
late. She seems to be a Mexican, though the 
man isn’t. What I want you to do is to look 
after a child—a little girl of ten or twelve— 
who is there with her mother. She must be 
brought away. Did you hear her cry out just 
now ? — that desperate wail? We’d just told 
her!” 

“TI guess everybody heard it,” said Jane. 


Mechanically she withdrew the bolt of the 
gute, which forthwith collapsed in a tangle of 
barbed wire. Tramping over this snare, Jane 


faced the doctor as he wiped his brows. “I 
aint much hand with children,” she reminded 
him. “You better send Sefora Vigil, too.” 


As she strode toward 
the wagon, the man in 
the sombrero looked 
up. He was good- 
looking, in a girlish 
sort of way, with a 
fair skin and blue 
eyes. A lock of damp, 
yellow hair fell ove: 
his forehead, and he 
kept pushing it back 
as if it confused and 
blinded him. 

“Go in, ma’am—go 
in!” he said, brokenly. 
“Though I do not 
reckon any one can do 
much for her. Poor 
Margarita! I wish 
I’d made her life 
easier — but luck was 
against me! Go in, 
ma’am !’’ 

As Jane, clutching 
the iron brace, clam- 
bered up the step and 
pulled back the canvas 
curtain, the inner 
darkness struck blank 
upon her sun-blinded 
eyes. Then presently 
a stretch of red stuff, 
zigzagged with arrow- 
heads of white and 
orange and green, 
grew distinct, and 
under the thick sweep 
of the Navajo blanket, 
the impression of a 
long, still shape. The 
face on the flat pillow 
was also still, with 
closed eyes whose 
lashes lay dark upon 
the lucid brown of the cheek. A braid of black 
hair, shining like a rope of silk, hung over the 
Indian rug. Heavy it hung, in a lifeless fall, 
which told Jane that she was too late for any 
last service to the stranger lying before her 
under the scarlet cover. 

Neither human kindness nor anything could 
touch her farther. “The tale of what we are’ 
was ended for her; and from the peace of the 
quiet lips it seemed as if the close had been 
entirely free of bitterness or pain. Jane moved 
toward the sleeper. She meant to lay the 
hands together, as she remembered her mother’s 
had been laid long ago in the stricken gloom of 
the Kansas farmhouse which had been her 
home; but suddenly there was a movement at 
her feet, and she stopped, having stumbled 
over some living thing in the shadows of the 
couch, something that stirred and struggled 
and gasped passionately, ‘Vamos! Vamos!’’ 

Such was the wrathful force of this voice 
which, with so little courtesy, bade the intruder 
begone, as fairly to stagger the well-meaning 
visitor. 

“T want to help you, my poor child!” Jane 
said. And her bosom throbbed at the sight of 
the little, stony face now lifted upon her from 
the dusk of the floor—a face with a fierce gleam 
in its dark eyes, and clouded with a wild array 
of black hair in which was knotted and twisted 
a fantastic faja of green wool, narrowly woven. 

“T ask no help!” said the child, in very good 
English. “Only that you goaway! We—we 
want to be by ourselves, here —” suddenly 
she broke off, glancing piteously toward the 
couch, and crying out in a changed, husky 
voice, “Madre mia! muerta! muerta!’’ 

A ray of sunshine sped into the wagon as 
some hand outside withdrew the rear curtain 
alittle. Itshota sharp radiance through the red 
and orange of the Indian blanket, and flashed 
across the array of tin and copper cooking 
things hung against one of the arching ribs of 
the canvas hood. Also it disclosed how slight 
and small a creature it was who spoke so 
imperatively, asking solitude for her mourning. 

Jane, viewing the little, desperate thing, 
seemed to find in herself no power of conso- 
lation. And as she stood wordless, with 
dimming eyes, there came from without a 
sound of mingling voices. Others were eome 
with offers of service and sympathy. A con- 
fusion of Spanish and English hurtled on 
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Jane’s uncomprehending ear, some one climbing 
the step cried, “Ave Maria!’’ as his eyes fell 
on the couch. It was Pablo Vigil, a mild-eyed 
Mexican, with a miner’s lamp burning blue in 
his cap. 

Behind him rose the round, doughy visage of 
his wife, blank with awe. She muttered a saint’s 
name as she dragged herself upward, and said, 
“Ay! ay! ay! the poor little one! Let me take 
her away! So you are here, too, Mees Combs. 
But she wil) not speak to you, eh? Lo se! 
lo se! She will speak to one who is like herself, 
a Mexican!” 


She seemed to gather up the child irresistibly, | 


murmuring over her in language Jane could not 


understand, “Tell me thy name, pobrecita ! | 


Maria de los Dolores, is it? A name of tears, 
but blessed. And they call thee Lola, surely, as 
the custom is? Come, guerida! Come with 
me to my house. It will please thy mother!” 

It was not precisely clear to Jane how among 
them the half-dozen Mexican women, who now 
thronged the wagon and filled it with wailing 
exclamations, managed to pass the little girl from 
hand to hand and out into the air. Seeing, how- 
ever, that this was accomplished, she descended 
into the crowd of villagers now assembled outside. 


There was a strange, dumb pain in her breast as | 


she saw the little, green-tricked head disappear 
in the press about the doctor’s buggy. She was 
sensible of wishing to carry the child home to her | 
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you, ma’am, living alone like youdo. And 1’d 
pay any board you thought right.” 

Jane’s pulses had leaped at his suggestion. 
She was aware of making a resolute effort as 
she said, “Wouldn’t Lola be happier with the 
Vigils?” 

“Her mother wouldn’t rest in her grave,” 
cried Keene, “if she knew the child was being 
| brought up amongst a tribe of peons! And 
| me — I want my child to grow up an American 
| citizen, ma’am!” 
| “Take the little girl, Miss Combs,” advised the 
| doctor. “It’ll be good for you to have her here.” 
| ]’ve got to think if it’ll be good for her,” said 
| Jane. 
| “Jf that’s all!’ chorused the two men. They 
| rose. The thing was settled. “1’ll go and tell 
the Vigil tribe,” said Keene, “and send Lola’s 
things over here right off.’”’ With a wave of the 
/hand and a relieved look, he went down the 
road. 

That night a boy brought to Jane’s door a 
queer little collapsible trunk of sun-cured hide, 
thonged fast with leather loops. The Navajo 
blanket was outside. Jane surmised that Mr. 
Keene had sent it because he dreaded its sadden- 
ing associations. A message from him conveyed 
the information that he expected to leave town 
| early the next morning, and that Lola would be 
| sent over from the V igils. 

All during the afternoon Jane waited with 





herself sitting on the door-step, looking over 
toward the little wood crosses of the Mexican 
burying-ground. The girl hardly noted Jane’s 
approach; but behind her, Sefiora Vigil came 
forward, shaking her head at Jane and touching 
her lip significantly. 

“She does not know,’’ whispered the sefiora. 
“Her papa did not say good-by. He said it was 
better for him to ‘slip away.’ And me — I could 
not tell her! I am only a woman.’’ 

“You think — she will not want — to live 
with me?” 

The other’s face grew very bland. “She said 
to-day ‘how ugly’ was your house,’’ confessed 
Sefiora Vigil. “And when you was feeding 
your chickens she cried out, ‘Hola, what a 
queer woman is yonder!’ Children have funny 
| things in their heads. But it is for you to tell 
| her you come to fetch her away!” And the 
| sefiora called out, “Lolita, ren aca!” 

The girl looked up startled. “Quehay?” she 
asked, coming toward them apprehensively. 

“Lola,” began Jane, “your papa wants you 
should stay with me for a while. He—he saw 
how lonesome I was,’’ she continued, unwisely, 
“and—and so he decided to leave youhere. Lola, 
I hope—-I —”’ She could not go on for the 
strangeness in Lola’s gaze. 

“Is he gone—my father? But no! he would 
not leave me behind! No! no! Dejeme! 
dejeme! you do not say the truth! You shall 
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rose, each shaking hands with us, and saying, 
“ Adios, amigo.” (Good-by, my friend.). 

| As soon as they were out of sight, Billy said 
to me, “Pardner, we’ve got to get out of this 
| those bucks are up to mischief of some kind. 
| When I asked them who they were and wher 
| they lived, they made out they couldn’t under- 
stand, although they understood everything else. 
And did you notice how queerly they looked at 
Dick ?—and at us when I asked them to come to 
the fire? I wonder if they aren’t some of the 
Chirikahwas slipped back up here?” We knew 
that the Chirikahwa Apaches were “hostiles” 
and off their reservation. 

“Surely not,” I answered; “if they are Chiri- 
kahwas, why didn’t they kill us?” 

“That’s all right,” Billy said, “but Indians 
aren’t white folks, and at any minute they may 
change their minds and come back after us—you 1 
can’t guess what an Indian will do. We'd better 
start right away, for we’re goin’ to take Dick 
with us, and we’ll have to go slow, so he can 
keep up with us,’”’ he concluded, going to where 
Dick was rooting for a breakfast. 

“We're goin’ to pull up stakes, old fellow,’’ he 
said to the hog, bending over and scratching his 
back, “but we’re not going to leave you behind 
you haven’t brought us any luck yet, but —” 

He stopped abruptly and sank to his knees. 
looking intently at the ground. Presently he 
gave a wild whoop of delight, then cried excitedly, 








own dwelling; and there was in her a kind of | breathless expectancy. ‘Phe afternoon waned, 
jealous pang that Sefiora Vigil should so easily | but Lola did not come. Finally, possessed of 
have accomplished a task of which she herself | fear and foreboding, Jane set forth to inquire 


not touch me! I will not—will not go with ‘‘Come here, pardner, quick! I told you the old 
you!” She turned wildly, dizzily, as if about to | hoggy would bring us luck—he’s found a lead 
run she knew not where; and then flung herself | that will go four hundred to the ton, or I’m much 


had made a distinct failure. 

“Tf I’d only known how to call the poor little 
soul a lot of coaxing names!’’ deplored Jane. 
“Then maybe she’d have come with me. 
She’d have been better off sleeping on my 
good feather bed than what she will on those 
ragged Mexican mats over to Vigil’s.” Then, 
observing that two burros and several goats, 
taking advantage of the open gate, were now 
gorging themselves on her alfalfa, she pro- 
ceeded to make a stern end of their delight. 

Early in the morning of the stranger’s 
burial, Mexicans from up the cafion and 
down the creek arrived in town in ram- 
shackle wagons, attended by dogs and colts. 
She who lay dead had been of their race. It 
was meet that she should not go unfriended 
to the Campo Santo. Besides, the weather 
was fine, and it is good to see one’s kins- 
folk and acquaintances now and then. The 
church, too, would be open, although the 
padre, who lived in another town, might 
not be there. Young and old, they crowded 
the narrow aisles, even up to the altar space 
where a row of tapers burned in the solemn 
gloom. Little children were there, also, hushed 
with awe. 
mother pressed her baby closer to her heart that 
day, taking note of the little girl in the front pew, 
sitting so silent and stolid beside her weeping 
father. 

Jane Combs was in the back of the church. 
In their black rebozos, the poorest class of poor 
Mexican women were clad with more fitness 
than she. For Jane, weighted with the gravity 
of the occasion, had donned an austere black 
bonnet such as aged ladies wear, and its effect 
upon her short locks was incongruous in the 
extreme. No one, however, thought of her as 
being more queer than usual; for her sunburned 
cheeks were wet with tears, and her eyes were 
deep with tenderness and pity as they fixed 
themselves upon the small, rigid figure in the 
shadows of the altar’s dark burden. 

Upon the following day, as Miss Combs 
opened her ditch-gate for the tide of mine water 
which came in a flume across the arroyo, she 
saw the doctor and Mr. Keene approaching. 
They had an absorbed air, and as she opened the 
door for them the doctor said, “Miss Combs, we 
want you to agree to a plan of ours, if you can.” 

Keene tilted his chair restlessly. He looked 
as if life was regaining its poise with him, and 
his voice seemed quite cheerful as he said, “Well, 
it’s about my little girl! I’m bound for a 
mountain camp, and it’s no place for a motherless 
child. Lola’sa kind of queer little soul, too! 
My wife made a great deal of her. She was 
from old Mexico, ma’am. She was a mestizo— 
not pure Indian, you know, but part Spanish. 
Her folks were rancheros, near Pachuca, where 
I worked in the mines. I’m from Texas, 
myself. They weren’t like these peons about 
here— they were good people. They never 
wanted Margarita to marry me.” He laughed 
a little. “But she did, and the old folks never 
let up on her. They’re both dead now. We've 


lived hither and yon around New Mexico these | 


ten years past, and I aint been very successful ; 
though things will be different now that I’ve 
decided to pull out for the gold regions!’’ 

Keene paused with an air of growirg good 
cheer. He seemed to forget his point. Where- 





And many a sad-faced Mexican | 


| into the matter. 
| Upon opening the Vigil gate, she saw Lola 


down before Sefiora Vigil, clasping the Mexican 
woman’s knees in a frantic, fainting grasp. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N January, 1883, I followed the advice of 
| Horace Greeley to go West, and I have since 
grown up with the country, but it was due 

| to a hog that this growth was not ended terribly 
| almost in its beginning. I went to Silver City, 
| New Mexico, hoping to get work there, but was 
| disappointed; and after idling about until the 
latter part of February, I joined a young fellow 
|of about my own age, and started for the 
mountains on a prospecting trip. 

I was a “tenderfoot,”’ and knew nothing of 
mining, but Billy, my partner, during several 
years spent about the mines had learned much 
| of ore and “‘leads’’ and “prospects” and such 
things, and he promised to teach me all that I 
/ needed to know. Walking behind and driving 
| the two little burros upon whose backs our 
| effects were packed, a three days’ march carried 


to the mountain by his owner, a cattleman, who 
made a pet of him, and who, becoming alarmed 
by reports of an Apache outbreak, moved his 
herd away in so great a hurry that the shoat was 
forgotten. 

We called him Dick. Seeming to understand 
that we were going to stay at that camp for some 
| time, he rooted a hole beside a log, and filling it 
| with leaves, made himself a comfortable bed. 
| But it was plain that he lived in constant dread 
of being again left alone on the mountain. 

He would follow at our heels, going with us 
to and from our work, never letting us get out 
of his sight for an instant; and at night the 
| slightest noise would bring him galloping into 
| camp, grunting inquiringly, to see if we were 








| getting ready to leave. Thus he disturbed our | 


| sleep so often that I suggested building a brush 





us to the range of mountains where Billy meant | fence round our camp to keep Dick out, but 
to prospect for silver. The slopes of this range, | Billy would not listen to the proposal. He 
and the surrounding country for hundreds of | looked upon Dick’s making friends with us as 
| miles in every direction, are an all but waterless | an omen of good luck, and insisted that were we 


| mistaken!’ 

And in fact the rock held a vein of ore in which 
even my unpractised eyes distinguished faint 
threads of silver. 

“It just beats all!”’ Billy exclaimed. “Here 
we’ve been walking over this ledge ever) 
day for a month, never once dreaming that 
a rich vein was cropping out right at grass 
roots! We're rich, pardner, and it all comes 
of our treating Dick on the square. Oh, 
but you’re a mascot, aren’t you, old hogy ?” 
he cried, affectionately slapping Dick’s fac 
first on one side, then on the other. And 
Dick grunted back that he thousht he was— 
at least so Billy understood him to say. 

Running back to the fire, I brought a big 
batch of biscuit that we had just cooked, and 
gave them to Dick; and while he ate them, 
we gave him such a petting and back- 
scratching as perhaps no other hog has ever 
had. 

Next, we carefully examined the ledge, 
clearing off the dirt, exposing the vein for 
several feet, and found that the ore grew 
richer the deeper we dug. Satisfied that 

we had “struck it rich,’’ we broke off several 
| specimens to take with us. Then we covered 
up the vein, and hurriedly packing our burrs, 
set out for Silver City. 
| Owing to Dick’s inability to travel far without 
stopping to rest, it took us six days to reach our 
| destination ; and then we found the town in 
| great excitement. A band of Chirikahwa warriors 
| had sneaked past the soldiers guarding the Mex- 
— boundary, and had swept across Arizona 
| and into New Mexico, murdering and burning as 
| they went, and passing within a few miles ot 
Silver City. 

The Indians we had entertained at our camp 
were a part of this band, and it set us shivering 
to think how easily they could have killed us. 
Why they did not do so, we could not imagine. 
But a few years later, after we had sold our 
mine for a good price, I met one of these Indians 
on the San Carlos reservation, and first softening 
his heart by a gift of tobacco and money, I asked 
him to tell me why they spared us. 


| desert; but the summit is a broad, level table- 
| land which has an elevation so great that it 
| catches the few clouds which drift that way, and 
| thus obtains such a rainfall that it is covered 
| with a growth of juicy grass and splendid pines. 
| The summit is now the range of large herds of 


| cattle, but in the time of which I am writing the | 


| periodic raids of the Apache Indians made it a 
dangerous place for cattlemen. 
There being no water elsewhere, we climbed 
| to the summit and had begun making our camp 
when we heard a crashing of dry branches in a 
thicket not far away, and a loud “Woof! woof! 
woof!’’ Dropping everything, we seized our 
| rifles. The next moment, to our amazement, a 
| black hog of medium size, gaunt and long-legged, 
galloped toward us, grunting and “‘woofing’’ as 
he came. 


| the barn-yard. 

| _ The hog ran to us, frisking, capering, grunting 
| and “talking” to us incessantly, showing in every 
| way possible that he was wildly delighted to see 
|us. We responded by scratching his back and 
| talking to him, and after a while he contentedly 
| lay down, still grunting with delight. 


Instantly we lowered our rifles—we | 
had nothing to fear from this familiar friend of. 


upon the doctor said simply: “In view of these| We were glad to have him with us; he gave | 


things, Mr. Keene would like to make some | the camp a homelike air, and it occurred to us 
arrangement for leaving his daughter here until | that our slender store of provisions might give 


to restrict his freedom in any way the charm 
would be broken. 
“You can’t bring us good luck if we don’t let 
you come in, can you, old hoggy?” Billy said, 
| scratching the animal’s back with one hand, and 
| pulling his ear with the other. ‘No, no, of course 
you can’t, and you are goin’ to bring us the very 
best kind of luck, aren’t you?” 

To this Dick responded with a series of chuck- 
| ling grunts that Billy interpreted to mean, “Sure 
| thing! I don’t ‘pardner’ with any outfit without 
| bringing it good luck.” And so the fence was 
not built. 

But day after day passed by without a trace 
of silver being found; our provisions ran low, 
and I proposed that we give up and go back to 
Silver City. Billy laughed at me; his faith in 
Dick was as strong as ever, and we continued 
pecking away on the mountainside. 


Near the end of March we were awakened | 


| before daybreak by a savage grunting and snap- 
ping; and opening our eyes, we saw a small 
band of Indians standing in bright moonlight but 
a few yards away. Between them and us was 


Dick, the bristles of his back standing fiercely on | 


|end, and his jaws snapping viciously at our 
visitors. 

The Indians were armed, and their faces were 
smeared with red paint. Not understanding the 


He answered readily that it was because of the 
“medicine” hog. Apaches look upon all hos 
as being ‘‘medicine,” that is, magical or sujer- 
natural, and therefore will not eat their flesh ; «ic 
Dick’s standing guard over us like a dog, somie- 
thing they had never seen before, made then 
think that he was peculiarly powerful ‘“medi- 
cine.” So they had not dared to harm us. And 
as the Indian offered to trade me two ponies an 
| one of his wives in exchange for the secret of this 
| “medicine,” I believe that he told me the truth). 


| 


| 
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His Obedient Daughter. 


OCTOR RANDALL is a busy physicia! 
who until recently has been a lover of 
method in the discipline of his childre! 
| He had impressed upon them that when he w:s 
busy reading or writing in his office he must 10 
be interrupted on any account. His little bo 8 
and girls might enter softly and stand by 1's 
desk, but must not speak until he looked u) 
and gave them permission. 

One day, when Mrs. Randall and the servai' 
were both absent from the house, the doctor 
sat in his office absorbed in a medical journa 
containing the interesting report of a rece! 
extraordinary operation. Suddenly his younges' 


he can look round.”’ 
“And we thought of your taking‘her, ma’am,” 
broke in Keene, with renewed anxiety. ‘“Lola’s 


delicate and high-strung, and I don’t know how | 


to manage her like my wife did. It’ll hamper 
me terrible to take her along. Of course she’s 
bright,” he interpolated, hastily. “She was 
aiways picking up things everywhere, and speaks 
two languages well. And she’d be company for 


| out. But I soon became so attached to him that 
I could not have eaten a-piece of his flesh had I 
been starving. 

How a hog, and such a gentle one, came to be 
in that wild place, we could not imagine; his 
_ actions showed that there were no other hogs on 


the mountain, that he was lonesome, and that he | 


had been used to regard men as friends. Later 
we learned that while a little pig he was carried 


ominous meaning of this, we welcomed them 
unsuspiciously, and driving Dick away, invited 
them to seats round our fire. F 
They were surly at first and ill at ease, but 
when we had given them a good breakfast and 
some tobacco, their humor changed; drawing 
close about the fire and lighting their cigarettes, 
they entered into a good-natured conversation 
with us in Spanish. They left when the sun 


daughter came running in with flushed cheek» 
and excited eyes. She could hardly stand sti 

while she waited for her father to look up anc 
speak to her. She hopped from one foot to th 

other and tapped the desk impatiently, but the 
sternness of previous admonitions had produce 
its effect, and she kept silence. 

| ‘The doctor, on the other hand, did not look up 
quite so soon as he usually did. The operatic! 
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was a very remarkable one; and moreover, the | 


THE YOUTH’S 


And so it was. Because of a defective 





itle girl’s objectionable restlessness and impa- | chimney, the woodwork in one of the rooms had 
ence seemed to deserve punishment. At last, | become ignited, and while Margaret had been 
.s a peculiar odor became noticeable, the doctor 
janeed up, saw his little girl’s eager face, and 
id: “Well, Margaret, what is it now ?” 

“Please, papa,’’ was the unexpected response, 
“the house is on fire!” 


kept waiting before her father’s desk, the flames 
had gained such headway that the house was 
seriously damaged. The Randall children are 
now permitted to speak to papa whenever and 
wherever they wish. 
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pedler, died, his wife, to use her own 

words, stepped right into his shoes. 
Four days after her husband’s death, Mandana 
Doane harnessed Old Tod, her husband’s big 
bay horse, hitched him to the cart containing the 
tinware and began her career as a tin-pedler. 
[wo hours later she halted in front of my father’s 
house. When my mother and sisters went out 
to the cart, Mrs. Doane, who had the reputation 
of being “an awful talker,’ gave free rein to 
her tongue, and said: 

“Yes, I’m going to take Dave’s place and go 
right on with the tin-pedling business. I know 
that it aint common for women to go trailing over 
the country with a tin-pedling outfit, but that’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t do it. I’ve got no 
children to keep me at home, and I have my own 
living to make. I’ve often gone with Dave on 
his trips, and I know just how he bought and 
how he sold, and I don’t see any reason why 
folks shouldn’t be as willing to buy of me as of 
him, long as I behave myself and sell as cheap 
as he sold. It’s a perfectly respectable and 
honest business, and I feel better when I’m 
out-of-doors. Maybe some folks will talk about 
it, but they can’t say anything bad if they tell 
the truth, and lies don’t hurt anybody.” 

“Of course not,’’ said my mother. 

“T don’t know of any other way to earn a 
living; and there’s no good reason why I! 
shouldn’t earn a living this way, so here I am, | 
ready for business. Fetch out your rags, if you | 
have any you want to 
trade for tinware, or get 
your pocketbook if you 
want to buy for cash. I 
have some good brooms, 
and a small but good stock 
of crockery ware.’’ 

My mother bought a 
broom and a couple of tin 
pans, and Mrs. Doane 
went on her way, saying 
at parting: 

“I'll be back this way 
in about three weeks. I 
intend to stock up with a 
lot of new things when I 
get over to Clay Center.” 

Three weeks from that 
day, Mandana Doane 
again drew rein in front 
of our house. We were 
at the dinner-table when 
we saw her driving up 
the dusty road, and father 
said to me: 

“Go out and put up her 
horse. We must have her 
eat dinner with us.’’ 

“Of course I will,’’ said 
Mrs. Doane, when the 
invitation had been given. 
“I said to Janie as I 
drove up to the house, ‘I 
hope to the land they 
will invite us to dinner, 
for I am as hungry as a 
bear.’ Janie didn’t say 
anything, but I know 
that she hoped so, too.” 

Janie was a stranger to us. She was a| 
scrawny, timid-looking little girl, about thirteen 
years old, who sat up on the wagon-seat beside 
Mrs. Doane. She had on a faded blue and white 
calico dress, a pink apron and an old straw hat 
with a soiled green ribbon. Her bare, brown 
feet showed below her scanty dress. She was 
a homely little girl, except for a pair of big 
en eyes with a wonderfully appealing look in 
them, 

“It was her eyes that fetched me,”’ Mrs. Doane 
explained to my mother, when they were washing 
the dishes together and Janie was looking for 
he wild strawberries that grew at the edge of the 
rchard back of the house. “I got her at the 
poorhouse over in Zoar. I stopped there to 
licker with Jake Black and his wife, who run 
he poorhouse now, and this girl came out into 
he yard. Jake spoke so sharp and ugly to her 
and his wife gave the child such a black look 
‘hat I felt sorry for the poor young one. The 
slacks are tartars, anyhow. They don’t treat 
‘ny of the town poor decent, and they went out 
s their way to be ugly to Janie Carter. When 
- sot to Zoar Center, I made some inquiries about 
a girl from one of the selectmen I know over 

tere, and the upshot of it all was that I got him 
and the other selectmen to give me a paper 


W reat David Doane, who had been a tin- 





authorizing me to take the girl away from the 
poorhouse on my way back. You know what I 
did that for ?’’ 

“Simply because you are always doing kind 
deeds,” replied my mother. 

“Shucks! I aint, either! I’m a hundred 
and eighty-seven and a half pounds of pure 
selfishness. I had a selfish object in taking that 
girl out of the poorhouse. The fact is, Mary 
Horner, I found driving over the country by 
myself an awful lonesome piece of business. 
Sometimes the houses are three miles apart. 
And I like some one to talk to. I just made up 
my mind to take that child out of the poorhouse. 
She has no father or mother, or no one else that 
cares for her. She hasn’t had anything but 
abuse since she was born—poor little thing !’’ 

Mrs. Doane wiped the tears from her eyes 
before adding: 

“That child has been so abused she would 
dodge every time I lifted my hand. The first 
day she was with me she let a teacup fall and 
broke the handle off, and she began to whimper 
and beg me not to beat her with the wagon whip. 
As if I would beat her with anything! She’d 
start up in her sleep, and scream and say, ‘Oh, 
don’t whip me any more! please don’t!’ She 
seemed to expect me to beat her a dozen times a 
day. And she’s the awfullest coward in the 
dark, because she’s been scared to death and told 
all sorts of wicked stories about the darkness. 
Sometimes we have been out as late as nine at 
night, and that child would snuggle up to me and 





‘* YES, I’M GOING TO TAKE DAVE’S PLACE AND GO RIGHT ON WITH THE TIN-PEDLING.”’ 


shiver and cry out at every little sound, or at an 
owl hoo-hooing. It’s a burning shame to treat a 
child so!” 

‘Indeed it is!’’ said my mother, heartily. 

“T think so, and I think it is my duty to be 
mighty kind to the poor child to make up for all 
the unkindness she has met with in her hard life. 
I don’t expect to keep up the pedling business 
only in the summer-time, so Janie can go to 
school in the winter. She. will be company for 
me. It’s terrible hot to-day, isn’t it?’ 

“Very hot indeed.”’ 

“T think likely it will end in a thunder-storm. 
We need all the rain that will come. I noticed 
the fields were awfully dry and parched as we 
drove along. Old Tod seems to have felt the heat 
more to-day than any time this summer. He’s 
gone a little lame, so I guess I’ll stay here and 
let him rest until along toward the cool of the 
evening, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, do stay! Don’t go out in this heat.” 

“Well, I won’t. I feel kind of all het up 
myself, and I’d rather sit out here on your back 
porch than go trailing round in the dust and heat. 
If you have any carpet-rags or any other plain 
sewing, you fetch it out and let me work on it. 
I’ll get the fidgets if I’m idle.’ 

Mrs. Doane sat on the porch with my mother, 





COMPANION. 


sewing and “‘visiting,’’ until nearly six o’clock. 
Then she looked up suddenly and said: 

“My! How it is clouding up out in the west! 
I must hitch up and jog along home, or I'll get 
caught out in the rain.” 

“You'd better stay until after supper. 

Mrs. Doane “reckoned” that she “had better 
not,’”’ but she finally concluded to do so. It was 
nearly dark when she started for home. 

“T sha’n’t mind being out after dark,”’ she said. 
“It’s only five miles, if I take the short cut 
through Tobey’s woods. It’s the lonesomest 
road in this county, but I'll have Janie for 
company. Looks as if we’d get a wetting ‘fore 
we got home.” 

The western sky had grown blacker and 
blacker, and it seemed even more sultry than 
during the earlier part of the day. We noticed 
that Old Tod walked with a decided limp when 
he came out of the stable. Mrs. Doane had said, 
when Janie was not within hearing: 

“T never saw a child so scared of a storm as she 
is. She’ll sereech out at every clap of thunder. I 
guess she’ll be scared enough before we get home.”’ 

They drove up the road, and in a few minutes 
we saw them disappear in a strip of timber. 
Thirty minutes later it was so dark that we had 
to light lanterns to finish doing the chores about 
the barn. The wind had begun to rise, and there 
was an occasional ominous roar of thunder. We 
expected the storm to break at any moment, and 
were surprised when it held off for about two 
hours. Then it burst with terrific fury. The 
wind blew a gale. The roar of the thunder was 
almost continuous. The lightning was blinding, 
and the rain came down in torrents. We thought 
at one time that a real cyclone was at hand, and 
were about to seek refuge in the cellar, when the 
fury of the storm abated a little. 

“TI do hope Mandana Doane and that child 
reached home before this awful rain came 
upon them,” said mother. 

“Whether they did or not has depended 
upon Old Tod’s lameness,” father answered. : 
“He was limping badly when we lost sight 
of them. I pity that child if they are out 
in this tornado.’’ 

The storm raged with almost unabated fury 
until about ten o’clock. By eleven o’clock the 
wind had died down, and there were only occa- 
sional roars of thunder and flashes of lightning. 
The rain still came down in torrents. 

We had all gone to 
bed, and only mother lay 
awake. Thinking she 
heard some one call in the 
darkness, she sat up in 
bed and listened. A shrill, 
tearful voice cried: 

“Mr. Horner! 
Mr. Horner!’’ 

“Do get up, Henry!’’ 
cried mother. ‘There is 
a child calling out in the 
rain! Listen!’’ Father 
sat up in bed, and he, 
too, heard the cry. He 
ran to a window and 
called out: 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Janie. Mrs. 
Doane’s hurt. Oh, I’m 
afraid she’s killed away 
off there in the woods! 
The wind blew the wagon 
over, and Mrs. Doane 
fell out on a stone wall. 
I couldn’t get her to 
speak to me, and I came 
away back here for you! 
Oh, do come!’ 

She began to sob aloud. 
Father was out at the 
gate almost immediately, 
and mother reached the 
door just as father came 
into the house leading the 
sobbing girl. She was 
drenched with rain. She 
had evidently stumbled 
in the darkness, and 

One hand was bleeding, 
Never was 


” 


0-0, 


fallen again and again. 
and there was a cut on her face. 
there a more forlorn-looking object. 

“Now tell us all about it,” said father, kindly. 

“Well, Old Tod got so lame he could hardly 
walk, and we were in the woods when the storm 
ame. We had driven out into a little open place, 
when the wind blew the cart over against a 
stone wall. Mrs. Doane fell out and the horse 
fell down. I couldn’t make Mrs. Doane speak, 
and I couldn’t get the horse up, so I walked all 
the way here. Oh, dear, dear!’’ 

She began to cry, and to beg father to hurry. 

In a very few minutes father and his hired 
man were in a wagon on their way to Mrs. 
Doane. They found her four miles from our 
house, lying on the ground, moaning with pain 
and only partly conscious. Her right leg was 
broken, and she had been stunned by striking 
her head on the wall. They had taken a mattress 
with them, and they put the injured woman on 
it, and then, after seeing to the horse, started on 
the way to our house. 

“To think of that little girl walking those four 
long miles in all that storm!’’ said father, as they 
drove along. ‘“‘She would probably have lost her 
way but for the stone walls on either side of the 
road. How she must have suffered! She is a 
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little heroine! What a pitiful-looking object she 
was, drenched and bleeding! My wife will have 
all she can do trying to calm the girl down—poot 
child !” 

The doctor father brought from the town said 
that the injury to Mrs. Doane’s head was not 
serious. Her broken leg was set, and for five 
weeks she and Janie were at our house. On the 
day they were to leave, Mrs. Doane said, with 
tearful eyes: 

“T never can repay you for all you have done 
for me, Mary Horner, and I never can be too 
good to that child for the way she has acted. 
I’d died there in the woods if it hadn’t been for 
her bringing help. And was there ever a girl 
kinder or more loving than she was while I lay 
here? I had to almost drive her out to play, 
she was that anxious to be doing for me. Look 
how she’d sit and fan me for hours those hot 
days! Look how she’d jump and run for 
anything I wanted! She aint ever going to lack 
a friend while I live. Don’t let any one ever say 
to me that there aint any such thing as kindness 
and gratitude in the world! It isnt so. I have 
had good proof of that in the last five weeks. 
Why, Mary Horner, there’s kindness every- 
where!” 
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St. Nicholas on a Ferry-Boat. 


IIIS story speaks of the common 
ground of peace and 
good-will among men 
at Christmas-tide, 
although the daily paths 
of the lonely lady, the 
dainty girl and _ the 
messenger-boy lie far 
from each other. It is 
given as related by an 
eye-witness of the grace- 
ful deed. 








It was the night 
before Christmas. I 
had gone to Oakland in 
the afternoon with some 
bundles for my small nephews, and was returning 
to San Francisco on the half-past seven boat. 
Going over, the steamer had been crowded with 
tired shoppers, their arms full of boxes and 
bundles of all sizes and descriptions, the glean- 
ings of the city shops; but on the return trip 
the assemblage was different altogether—one of 
beautiful women, successful business men, merry 
girls and gay collegians, all going to spend the 
evening in the great city whose illuminated hills 
rose skyward along the horizon, and whose lights 
rivaled the twinkling stars. 

The passengers were all well dressed and in 
high spirits. The atmosphere of Christmas was 
everywhere—a California Christmas, full of 
flowers and plenty. All over the great boat 
were the sounds of laughter and merriment. 

I took a seat well forward and began to watch 
the throng about me. To the left a chattering 
flock of girls came to rest, like so many birds. 
Their fresh faces, their dainty clothes and their 
laughing voices made a pretty picture. Opposite 
them sat a richly dressed woman with gray hair; 
she was alone, and there was a hungry look in 
her eyes as she watched the gay group, which 
made me remember that the richest are sometimes 
the loneliest at Christmas-time. 

Along the deck to join the others came another 
girl, who attracted my attention at once. She 
was tall and slight, with a poise to her figure 
that told of perfect health. Her eyes were clear 
and fearless; her hair was brown, with a glint of 
gold, and curled softly around her face, which 
was all alight with merriment. Her dress, rich 
but in perfect taste, stamped her as the daughter 
of a refined and cultivated home. In her hands 
she carried a great bunch of brilliant manzanita 
berries. 

Just as the boat was starting, a small boy 
entered the cabin and took a seat opposite mine. 
He was evidently an errand-boy, and carried a 
covered basket, which he placed at his feet. 
His suit was worn and old and too small for 
him, his shoes were parting company, and at his 
wrists showed the sleeves of a ragged shirt. 

The child, for he was little more, was tired out ; 
the cabin was warm, the boat rocked softly, and 
presently his head fell back against the seat and 
he was asleep. 

There was a sudden silence in the laughing 
group of girls; some one said, ‘‘Poor little 
chap!” in a low voice, and then the girl with the 
manzanita berries crossed the deck and sat down 
softly at his side. She had an open box of 
bonbons in her hand, and she began deftly 
slipping caramels and creams in their paper 
covers into the boy’s ragged pockets 

The lad roused once at the sound of the 
steamer’s whistle signaling, and looked sleepily 
around him; but the girl swiftly hid the box 
beneath her berries and gazed calmly out at the 
lights on the water, and he never connected the 
smiles on the faces around with himself, nor 
dreamed that the elegant creature beside him was 
even conscious of his existence. 

When he fell asleep again the girl quietly 
finished, then bent and gently lifted the cover of 
the basket at his feet. It was empty, and after 
a moment’s thought she laid the red bunches 
of manzanita in it. Then she returned to her 
companions. I heard her say, “Girls, you don’t 
need that second box,’’ and she went back with 
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an unopened case of French candy. By this 
time all the passengers in that end of the boat 
were interested, and when the girl rose to her 
feet, after placing the box with the berries, a 


man came softly forward with a package in his | 


hand. 

“Tt’s skates,” he said, as he gave it to her. 
“T’ll tell my boy about it, and he won’t mind 
waiting.” 

Then a motherly-looking woman at the end 
of my seat passed a book, and from somewhere 
behind me came a wonderful Chinese top. One 
of the college students took a knife from his 
pocket, another a whistle, and presented them 
with low bows to the girl. 


The girl paused again beside the sleeping | 


boy, and placed the bundles one by one in the 
basket. As she softly closed the lid, the lonely 
lady beckoned to her with a sudden eager light in 
her eyes. 

“T have no toys to give,” she said, in a low 
tone, “nothing but this.”” There was a sound of 
money, and a shining gold-piece made its way 
to the girl’s outstretched hand. “From Santa 


Claus,” she said, softly, and the girl wrapped it 
carefully in a bit of paper and tucked it in the 
messenger’s inner pocket. 

The boy woke again at the steamer’s warning 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


signal as she entered her slip, and felt mechan- 
ically for his receipt-book. He drew out his 


hand again suddenly, staring in amazement at | 


the bonbons. 

His surprised face was the target of many 
eyes, but without noticing them he searched one 
pocket after another, his bewilderment deepening 
at every moment. Then, as the boat struck 
against the swinging piles and was made fast, 
he crammed the candy hastily back and took up 
his basket—and as hastily sat down again to 
investigate the reason of its unexpected weight. 
Then the surging crowd hid him from my view. 

Later, as I came through the nave and 
down the stair of the depot, the boy passed me, 
whistling gaily through his teeth, the basket on 
his arm and a broad grin upon his face. And 
farther on, outside the colonnade, I saw the lonely 
lady and the girl standing together. I could not 
hear what they said, but I saw the woman bend 
forward and take the slender figure in her arms. 

Then the girl went, with a quick, light step, in 
the direction of a whirling turntable, and the 
older lady turned to get in a carriage which drew 
up beside me. The sadness and the lonely look 


were all gone from her face, and in their stead | 


there shone a tender light in her eyes and a soft 
smile on her lips. 


| convincing and rather dictatorial. Probably 
there were others than those we have which deal 
with the future of himself and his brothers, with | 
| the family fortunes in general; it is likely that 
the rest, the outpourings of a chafing spirit some- 
times fierce, sometimes, let us hope, gentle and 
confidential, such effusions as belong to the 
sanctity of family life, were destroyed for the 
sake of privacy. 

The final examinations at Brienne were safely | 
but not brilliantly passed, and on the certificate | 
was written: “Character masterful, imperious 

|and headstrong.”” Thence the cadet went, in 
| October, 1784, to spend a year at the finishing 
| military school of Paris. 

| The lad was only sixteen, small for his age at 
that; he had been five years at school, but was 
without a single school friend, and furthermore, 
he was now in the depths of poverty. The hopes 
of his family for fortune in the shape of an inher- 
itance had vanished, for the French ecclesiastics 
in Corsica kept their relentless hands on the 
estates of a collateral ancestor who had died 
childless. His father was approaching the agony 


of a mortal disease. The boy had not secured | 


influence sufficient to designate him for the 
| highest military career, that of the navy; the 
cavalry arm of the service demanded, 
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since from his death-bed 
in St. Helena, the great 
soldier statesman of his 


of his infancy. 
years earlier he had 
gathered into a_ stout 
package the papers of 
his boyhood ; his exercise 
books, scraps of mathematical calculations, notes 


on volumes he had read, bits of information | 


about the dates of his life and a few of his ‘‘tries” 
at poetry, story-telling and history-writing. 
These he had given to a connection for safe- 
keeping, and by the latter they were put in some 
public institution or other unknown to us, whence 


they passed into one of the French public libra- | 
ries. There they were found about thirty-five | 
years ago by a rascally official, and surrepti- | 
tiously sold to a great English book-collector, | 
who smoothed, pressed and carefully bound up | 


the sheets into handsome red morocco volumes. 
So, while all the world was guessing, romancing 
and puzzling over the youth of the great Napo- | 
leon, the authentic records reposed as grandly in | 
the splendid shrine of an English nobleman’s | 
library as did the ashes of him who wrote them, 
lying under the gilded dome that still shelters his 
remains. 

It was but a few years ago that the books and 


papers of Lord Ashburnham were dispersed | 


under the auctioneer’s hammer. ‘The Bonaparte 
papers were purchased by the Italian government 
for a great sum and deposited in the wonderful 
Laurentian Library at Florence, where soon after- 
ward I painfully deciphered them. From these 
sources and the printed volumes of Nasica and 
Coston, two enthusiastic but careless biogra- 
phers, it is possible to construct something like 
a history of the great Corsican’s early life. 


An Awkward and Unruly Boy. 


Napoleon semnond his infancy as a time 
when his turbulent nature had full vent, except 
in relation to his lively, sturdy and peremptory 
mother from whom he got it—his father was a 
vague sort of man, languid and invalid, with 
no force except that of obstinacy. 

The little chap knew no fear for most people, 
being very impatient of control, biting, scratch- 
ing, flinging stones. But he had apparently two | 
relatives who could tame him, not only his | 
mother, who sometimes used a heavy hand, no 
doubt, but also her half-brother, Joseph Fesch. 
The boy was a queer little figure, whose stock- | 


ings were generally down over his shoes, who | 
ran about with the little girls at the wretched | 


primary school which he attended, and who was 
twitted by the boys for being a slattern and a 
girl-boy. 

Little Napoleon, being one of a large family 
whose parents, although they had great preten- 
sions and great expectations, had very, very little 
ready money, was not much restrained. 
not altogether neglected, for his great-uncle, who 
was a priest, taught him a few things from the 
Bible and the catechism; “Uncle”? Fesch saw 
that he learned the alphabet, and at school he 
seems to have acquired a slender ability to read 
and write Italian. 


His early book-learning or so-called education | 
was, as he said, ‘like everything else in Corsica | 
But his father had a few powerful | 


—pitiful.” 
friends. and through one of them — General 
Marbeuf, commanding the French forees of 
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Author of Napoleon Bonap 
T is less than eighty years | 


age told a fellow-Corsi- | 

can, who was his physi- | a 
cian, all that we know | were the stripling scions of the French aristoc- else can. 
Some | racy, chiefly concerned to compare the degrees of | for regular, systematic, dry and uninteresting | 
their nobility, the standing and state of their | 
fathers, their own allowances of pocket-money, 


He was | 


occupation — he managed 
to get admission for Napoleon 
|to the French military school 
of Brienne. 

That institution was far from 
good one. Most of the scholars 









and their clothes. The teachers were well-mean- 
ing priests of very moderate acquirements, and 
not much skill in regulating the morals of their 
nimble-minded and turbulent charges. 

Napoleon turned out to be quite as unruly in 
| boyhood as in infancy. Being neither handsome, 
nor well-bred, nor finely dressed, nor very well 
supplied with money, nor very clever in his 
work, he also spoke what little French he had 
laboriously acquired with an abominable Italian 
accent, and in short, cut a very poor figure. 

He was apparently unable to enunciate even 
his own odd name in a way acceptable to French 
ears, and out of the sounds he uttered his fellows 
distorted a nickname which was as stupid as 
most, but stung the recipient sharply: Na-paille- 
au-nez (Na-pie-o-nay) or Straw-nose. So the 
young Corsican sulked, resented petty insults, 
real or fancied, with 
| fury, studied a little the 

few things he liked and 
| neglected the many 
things he disliked. 

Among the things he 
liked was mathematics, 
for he had insight 
enough to see its prac- 
tical value to an army 
officer. What time he 
could command for him- 
self he passed during 
the fine weather behind 
the hedge of a little 
| garden plot, such as 
| was assigned to each 
/pupil, and in bad 
weather posted with 
defiance in some out-of- 
the-way corner—read- 
ing, reading, reading. 
| Of books he was omniv- 

orous, especially such 
as dealt, like Plutarch’s 
Lives, with the life and 


| achievements of the 
great. 
There were occasional 


| rays of light in the long 
vale of tribulation: 
him to a kind noblewoman whose house was 
near; with her he spent his short leaves of 
absence ; from her he got a few “tips’’ for pocket- 
money, and from her he received many of the 
little tendernesses which spring from pity. Occa- 
sionally, although rarely, his teachers praised 
him, and sometimes he let his budding genius 
flash upon his fellow-students when he was 
permitted to organize their snow-fights and other | 
mimic wars. 


He Becomes an Artillery Officer. 


The results of his reading and the fact that he 
partly digested what he devoured could not 
remain hidden as the months sped and the years 
passed. The only convincing proof of his real 
power, however, is in the few home letters which 
remain to us. 
trary; they are calm, almost cold, pointed, clear, 








Napole ons 
Mother 







These are not tender, but the con- | 


then as now, large expenditures 
from its officers, impossible 
to his lean purse; for the 
infantry he had no liking; 
and so perforce he was to 
be an artillery officer. 

For this he was better 
fitted, as it happened, than 
for anything else. Of great 
ideas he had as yet but 
little mastery. He had, 


of practical, applied mathe- 


vague information as to the 

facts of history. 
Adversity is a fine schoolmaster, 
and tames unruly minds as nothing 
Napoleon found at Paris the necessity | 


work, toil without reference to likes or dislikes, 
toil which revealed capacities hitherto hidden, 
| and, in fact, unsuspected by himself or others. 


He Makes a Poor Start in Life. 


During the Paris year he laid the basis for 
sound artillery training, becoming not only the 
best mathematician in the school, but a fair 
French scholar and a philosopher to boot. This 
last turn was in a sense the making of him, for 
it was the source of his grand, all-embracing 
ideas in strategy and politics; but in the end it 
was his undoing, for his philosophy was unsound, 
being based on Rousseau’s theory of the state as 
a private corporation. 

But his onward course was like that of an 
overloaded dray with ungreased axles. He 


graduated forty-second in rank, studious as he 
| was; he made two embittered enemies, one of 
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another his defeat in Saxony ; he lost nothing of | 
his haughty pride, being so self-sufficient and 


self-confident that he wrote, it is said, a remon- | 
strance to the highest authorities concerning the | 


whole organization of French military schools. 
When the young lieutenant, with his comrade, 
Des Mazis, was assigned to a regiment in garri- 


son at Valence, they found themselves but slen- | 


derly equipped for their long journey. They 
| managed to reach Lyons by the public convey- 
| ance, but thence they had to measure the weary 
| miles down the Rhone valley on foot. The 
romantic scenes through which they passed were 
not altogether unfamiliar to young Bonaparte, for 
they were on the highway from Corsica through 
| either Nice or Marseilles to the capital. This 
further close acquaintance with them, such as 
only pedestrians can make, proved not long after 
to be of great value to the coming statesman, for 
| it was in that district that a few years later he 


however, a fair knowledge | 


matics and a vast fund of | 
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| put forth his earliest efforts as a political agitator. 
The barracks life of the time was altogether 
bad. Discipline was relaxed, for the strength 
| of the French monarchy was swiftly declining. 
The officers were more concerned with pleasure 
than with duty, and put all the burdens they 
could shift from themselves upon the latest addi- 
| tions to their number. Bonaparte had plenty to 
do, and learned his routine with a thoroughness 
to which his zest for it was proportionate only in 
an inverse ratio. 

He did not shirk, but his heart, like that of his 
superiors, was in the social gaieties of the place 
and neighborhood. For the first time in all his 
dreary young life he was admitted, by virtue o/ 
his position, to scenes of relaxation among people 
who were educated in the graces of life, wh: 
| knew how to behave well, and who had mean, 
with the taste to dress well. 





He Plunges into Society. 


The young Corsican may have had a god 
| military bearing, and his uniform could serve {,)) 
all festivities. He could therefore present him 
| self in society without shame. He learned + 
dance and plunged into the stream of amusemei:t 

For a time his nature seemed transformed, and | 
| was even jolly. In fact, he had a bad attack « 
| calf-love, the ardent passion of a boy for a youn: 
lady, his superior in wéalth and social station 
His widowed mother was enjoying a short 
revival of hope that the inheritance might |x 
secured, after all, and this doubtless raised his 
spirits for a time. 

But the family hopes were soon dispelled, and 
seven dollars a month is and was a smal] sum 
for the pocket-money of a young gentleman 
moving in the best circles of French provincial 
society. Accordingly, Bonaparte’s giddy whir! 
| was very short. It had one enduring effect in 
his training, convincing him, as it seems to have 
done, of the substantial practical value in that 
good breeding to which he himself neve: 
altogether attained. 

The lad’s note-books show how ardently, even 
fiercely, he returned to his studies when stern 
| necessity forbade his further indulgence in 
pleasure. Two lines he definitely pursued: the 
acquisition of such practical knowledge of quan- 
tity, numbers, places and events as is essential to 
an officer in the field, and the study of politics, 
| not scientifically altogether, chiefly as an art, to 
| secure and use the precepts which can be drawn 

from past human experience in politics for the 
guidance of one who proposes to lead the people 
of his own day. 

He read and reread Rousseau ; he absorbed the 
account of Great Britain’s imperial growth as 
given in the history of the two Indies over the 
name of the Abbé Raynal, although most of the 
text and ideas of that book were from the brain 
of Diderot, a far greater man than the reputed 
author. Besides these, he carefully perused and 
made notes upon great numbers of important 
works, those of Voltaire, Filangieri, Necker and 
Adam Smith. Plutarch he already knew almost 
| by heart; he now lingered over the pages of 

Herodotus, Strabo and 

Diodorus. He read vol- 
umes on China and the 
East Indies, carefully 
studied the histories of 
England and Germany, 
and finally made an 
exhaustive examination 
of French history in 
considerable detail. 

The handwriting and 
spelling of the note- 
books which prove all 
this are thoroughly bad, 
but the extracts and 
commentaries show that 








there was a shrewd 
mind in the reade! 
which at times dis 


played glimpses of oriz- 
inality. The boy was 
swiftly developing into 
the man. 

Still darker days we« 
near at hand ; the affairs 
of the Bonaparte fami!) 
were desperate, anid 
money was to be ol 
tained somehow. ‘Thit 
lingering immaturity 0! 


Marbeuf had introduced | whom long after caused his failure in Syria and | the ambitious student displayed itself in frantic 


efforts at authorship: a history of Corsica, shor! 
stories, sketches of gloom and despair, essays !0 

prize competition, political pamphlets—all the- 
he attempted, and in all he failed miserably. 


Qualities that Made Him Great. 


Passing from garrison duty in Valence, he wi 
stationed in town after town until his state « 
body and mind became wretched. He tl 
sought and obtained furlough upon furlous:! 
visiting and revisiting his home. It is hard ' 
depict the distracted state at that time of Fran 
and her recently acquired province of Corsic:, 
but the condition of Napoleon was more (!~ 
tracted still. 

He felt himself to be the strongest personali' 
in his family, and bound to be its mainsta’. 
Trying one thing after another,—horticultu'. 
guerilla warfare or political agitation,—all ! 
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efforts came to naught, and he entered on man- 
hood with every hope shattered, with no career 
but that of a commonplace officer open before 
him, with a feverish constitution, and under the 
burden of caring for a widowed mother with a 
large family. 

Yet, after all, the boy is the father of the man. 
('nderlying all his failures were the qualities of 
his genius. He was very vague in his religious 
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himself indispensable at great crises by prescience | 





|and industry. When the world found that it 


could get on without him, his power began to 
decline, and he was crushed in a reaction against 
the great principles which he brought into 


| disrepute by using them for his own ends, and 


ideas, but he felt a profound respect, not for the | 


ecclesiasticism which, like Voltaire, he considered 
to be a curse, but for the men and women of pure 
lives and for the faith which he himself had not, 
but which he knew to be their guide. This 
embryo of respect developed into the regard for 
religion and the church as a bulwark of society 
which led him in manhood to form the alliance 


between state and church known as the con- 


cordat. 


He was likewise, according to his light, a good 
In the depths of his poverty he | 


son and brother. 
shared his scanty food and poor lodging with his 
younger brother Louis, while he taught the little 


fellow to the best of his ability; and he let no | 


opportunity pass to renew his father’s suppliant 
pleas for state aid in money or education for the 
members of his family. To the family as a basic 
institution of society he gave his best attention 
when at the height of his power, and put the 
laws of the family where they still are in France. 


His Untiring Industry. 


He was thrifty, too; his debts were few and 
trivial, and when fortune favored him, he paid 
such as he recalled to the last farthing. 

But the earliest, as it was the continuous, 
manifestation of genius in Napoleon Bonaparte 
was his untiring industry. He was not unlike 
the firmament in Goethe’s famous lines, ‘‘ without 
haste but without rest, 
turning on the pole,” 
except in his restless- 
ness. 

The deficiency of his 
training in infancy and 
at school could have 
been supplied by order 
and guidance in his 
reading and reflection, 
or even by the uncon- 
scious impressions from 
well-regulated sur- 
roundings and normal 
society. But of all 
these there was not 
one; on the contrary, 
the chaotic influences 
of a world passing from 
one extreme to another 
distorted his view and 
exaggerated to his ap- 
prehension what was 
novel or queer in the 
books he read. 

As the intestine dis- 
orders of France and 
Corsica grew worse and worse, he had several 
trials in just such enterprises as would have 
enabled him to show the highest qualities of 
fighter and leader; but he made poor work of 
each and all, being punished for his incapacity 
and overlooked in the many schemes he formed 
for advancement. Nevertheless, his present 
failures were his future salvation. Of really 
high principle he had very little, and in early 
manhood he was this and that by turns, as he 
superficially noted the veering of fortune’s weath- 
ercock. It was therefore after a severe and 
bitter apprenticeship that at Toulon he became 
almost by chance a member of the council of 
war, and gave the hint which, when adopted and 
elaborated, furnished the means of victory to the 
French revolutionists. 

Thenceforward he rose steadily, and as he rose 
he made each occasion serve his purpose, not 
merely by shrewd calculation, of which he had 
plenty, but mainly by the habits of industry he 
had acquired in the long humiliation of his 
boyhood. 


The Reasons of his Fall. 


Until he won undying fame as a soldier in 
Italy his dreams were wild, fantastic and bound- 
less, but his ambitions were far from grand. He 
sought service with Russia, even with England ; 
he aimed to secure a career in little Corsica, he 
sought ordinary promotion in the French army. 
But afterward his dreams became his solid ambi- 
tions—an Italian principality or kingdom, a 
dukedom in Austria, mastery in France, then 
the dominion of western Europe, expansion of 
his rule to the eastern and western Indies, at 
last a world empire. In all this his earliest 
remained his latest virtue, that of industry. 

“I am always working,”’ he said in later life. 
“I think much. If I appear always ready to 
meet every emergency, to confront every problem, 
it is because, before undertaking any enterprise, 
I have long considered it, and have thus foreseen 
what could possibly occur. It is no genius 


| ered that my right shoulder was dislocated, and 


which suddenly and secretly reveals to me what | 


I have to say or do in some circumstance unfore- 
seen by others; it is my own meditation and 
reflection. 
when at the theatre; I waken at night in order 
to work.’’ 


I am always working—when dining, | 


| the boulder-filled channel. 
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which he grasped only so far that he could par- 
tially identify himself with them from motives of 
expediency and ambition, not in any sense with 
the martyr spirit of venturing everything for the | 
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right because it is right, even to death. The 
transcendent splendor of Napoleon’s career was 
mainly due to two things: the glory of his age and 
the inborn abilities which made him in a measure 
and for long the man of the age, greatest soldier, 
greatest idealist. He fell because he had a selfish 
ambition, uncorrected by a careful education ; 
because he could not forget himself and completely 
surrender his persistence, his talent, his industry, 
his person to the exigencies of that age. 








T was a good day for deer-hunting. Two or | 
three inches of snow had fallen, and the air 
seemed soft and heavy, as it does before a 


storm. We determined to utilize the favorable 
weather for the killing of our winter meat. 
Therefore, at about sunrise, my partner, Curtis, 
our Indian helper, Pete Debaw, and myself set 
out from our shack to make a cireuit of the 
nearer hills. 

In 1875, this rough Black Hills country 
abounded in big game—elk, deer, sheep, grizzlies, 
black bears and mountain-lions. On that Novem- 


ber day, at one o’clock or a little later, I had 
killed and hung up four blacktails and one 
Then, in close pursuit of a 


cottontail buck. 





** HORROR-STRICKEN, | WATCHED HIM GATHER HIMSELF.” 


wounded doe among a rough tumble of rock | 
ledges, a serious accident befell me. Hot upon 
the trail, I was pushing through an undergrowth 
of cedar, when I burst from cover upon a 
precipitous slope and fell headlong. I dropped | 
my gun upon the snow, and grasped in vain at 
bush and boulder to stay my downward flight. I 
pitched down an incline, rolled over and over, 
and dropped off the rim of a ledge some fifteen 
or twenty feet in height. 

For some time I lay paralyzed, physically, by 
the shock of my fall. My face lay on the edge 
of a narrow shelf of rock and one of my arms 
overhung it. I had no power to retire from this 
perilous position, yet with a curious sense of | 
helpless indifference I looked down into a black 
and dismal gully which I knew well was the | 
“hidden cafion,’”” as we had named it, of Spring 
Creek. 

It was from twelve to twenty feet in width, a | 
huge split between two masses of rock. It must 
have been nearly one hundred feet to the bottom, 
and a small stream leaped and tumbled through 


So narrow was the cleft where I lay that an 
active man could have leaped it at a running 
jump. On the opposite side was a mass of rocks 
rounding off to the left, and below this a rough, 
narrow slope along the rim of the notch. 

“A poor place to look for deer,” was my 
thought, and there was little likelihood of my 
hunting companions finding me soon, unless I 
could send my shouts to their ears. But as yet 
I had no voice for shouting. 

At the end of half an hopr the paralysis of my 
nerves had partially abated, and I succeeded 
in rolling myself over and gaining a reclining 
posture against the ledge. In so doing, I discov- 





that probably two of my ribs were cracked. I 
found that I was upon a shelf of rock some thirty 
feet in length, and not more than seven or eight | 
in width. | 
Still nothing seemed to matter greatly, and | 
when presently a gust of wind whirled by and | 
great feathery flakes began dropping spirally into 
the notch, I felt a lethargic sense of indifference. | 
From this hazy condition I was roused by | 
seeing a great reddish-yellow beast come out of a 
cleft in the rocks just across the narrow ca/fion. 


| It was a “mountain-lion’’ of great size, and it 


This was the secret of his power; he made | 


paused upon the slope with uplifted head and 





pricked ears, apparently listening and looking 
away toward the higher ground. 

Now, for the first time since I had fallen, I 
felt a thrill of fear. If the big cat were hungry, 
how easily it might leap the gully and devour me 
wherelI lay! Most fervently I hoped the creature 
might trot away beyond the rocks. 

But the lion turned its head and seemed to be 
looking directly at me. It walked deliberately 
down to the edge of the cleft, and for an instant 
I thought my time had come. 

Still the animal showed no sign of having seen 
me. On the contrary, it turned immediately to 
one side, and began trotting back and forth in 
front of its lair. It travelled over a beat of some 
forty yards or more, 
wheeling with precision 
at the same point in each 
turn, and going over its 
path each time with pre- 
cisely the same movement 
—a shuffling, gliding trot. 

It thus passed and 
repassed within ten or 
twelve yards of where 
I lay. And now, with 
awakened faculties, I 
discovered that this big 
male lion was blind. In- 
stead of the yellow-green 
balls with cruel slits there 
were two prominent 
grayish-white disks 
under its half-closed lids. 

It was a blind cougar 
out for exercise. Surely, 
with the notch between 
us, there could be little 
danger from this. unfor- 
tunate beast! Fascinated, 
curious, and forgetting 
my helpless condition, I 
watched the lithe, powerful, enormous cat prome- 
nading his beat—a path which he had doubtless 
trodden many thousands of times. Just somany 
steps in one direction, just so many back over the 
same line. At one point he avoided a projecting 
boulder ; at another passed round a broken cedar 
sapling. He swung himself back and forth with 
the regularity of a pendulum stroke. 

Here, despite his infirmity, was no caged, ham- 
pered and rod-beaten creature of the menagerie. 
By some means, the blind lion had been well 
kept. His red-yellow coat was sleek and hand- 
some, and his great muscles moved and glided 
over each other like well-oiled parts of perfect 
machinery. He dropped his lower jaw now and 
then, and once gave a mighty yawn, displaying 
rows of fangs which might have rent the skin of 
an alligator. Once only he halted upon his beat 
to sharpen his claws upon a sandrock, and his 
great talons rasped and grated upon the stone in 
a horribly suggestive fashion. I rejoiced, indeed, 
that he was blind. And so I lay watching, 
while the big panther glided back and forth and 
the whirling snowflakes slipped off his glossy 
coat and padded the path for his feet. 

And now again the wind whirled by in eddying 
gusts, flinging snowflakes and dry leaves across 
the notch; and out of a cross current nearly in 
front of his lair, the lion caught my scent! 

Instantly the gliding, graceful figure was 
transformed, and a fierce, snarling beast reared 
upon its hind feet, sniffing in eager anxiety to 
find the prey. The lion whirled about several 
times, then made a leap to the right, then directly 
toward me. Then he lost the scent and crouched, 
his red muzzle quivering, his ears twitching 
curiously, while his tail whipped to and fro. 

Now he rose again and moved, sniffing cau- 
tiously along the rim of the gully. He seemed to 
reason that the scented creature must have shifted 
its position. Again his nose took wind of me, 
and crouching, he sniffed down at the gaping cut 
as if to make sure of the direction. Then, as his 
ears were laid flat, and his yellow talons were 
unsheathed to take firm grip upon the rock, I 
gave myself up for lost. 

With his snarls menacing me and growing 
louder and louder, I knew the creature was 
certain of his ground. He had not been blind 
always, and he had leaped many times upon the 
shelf where I lay. Horror-stricken, I watched 
him gather himself, and then vault in a sweeping 
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|eurve above the chasm and alight upon the 
rocks within four or five steps of where I lay. 

I expected instant death. My nerves were 
suddenly racked with cutting pains, which ran 
through my chest until I gasped for breath. 
And yet the snarling, sniffing lion did not spring 
upon me. He had jumped to windward of me, 
and the air currents no longer carried the scent. 
He reared again upon his hind feet, snuffing 
anxiously. Then to my joy his bristles lowered, 
his savage aspect changed to one of distrust, and 
he turned and leaped back across the cut. 

He stood upon the brink for a moment in a 
listening attitude of suspicion, and then, trotting 
away, disappeared within his lair. 

It was now snowing very fast, and in the next 
few minutes, relieved of intense reacting pains, I 
did some hard thinking. I dared not shout to 
attract the attention of my fellow-hunters, and I 
was in momentary fear of a reappearance of the 
puma, or, worse yet, of its mate. 

The weather was warm, hardly at the freezing 
point, and I was warmly clothed. I might, I 
concluded, survive twenty-four hours and longer 
if let alone by the lions, and long before that 
time Curtis and Pete would be scouring the hills 
for me. Camp was not more than two miles 
distant. I decided to lie quiet in the snow until 
I should hear some sound of searching. 

Within half an hour the wisdom of this course 
was made apparent. Then I saw, coming down 
out of the storm upon the far slope, two more 
red-yellow beasts, which soon proved to be the 
blind lion’s mate and her well-grown cub. 

I shrank in fear under my covering of snow. 
Some taint of my presence there was yet in the 
notch, for both the lions paused, at twenty steps 
or so, and snarled angrily, with bristling backs 
and nervous twitchings of their tails. 

For a moment the two seemed to be glaring 
straight at me, and I closed my eyes in fearful 
suspense. I waited, hardly breathing for some 
seconds ; then, hearing no more of the cougars, I 
looked again, to find that they had passed on and 
gone into their lair. It was but a moment, how- 
ever, before they reappeared, and this time the 
blind male was with them. ‘The three passed 
together up the slope, in lithe, long jumps, and 
went over the ridge beyond. There had been a 
kill somewhere, and the blind lion’s mate and cub 
had come dutifully to conduct him to the feast. 

Under safer circumstances, I should have felt 
the keenest interest in this evidence of family 
devotion among fierce beasts, and, with perfect 
opportunity, I should have hesitated to kill either 
the dam or her cub. As it was, I was to witness 
something very like a tragedy. 

The lions had been gone a half-hour, perhaps, 
when I heard the booming crack, crack, of a rifle 
just over the rock ridge in front of me. I an- 
swered the shots ‘with a hallo as lusty as I could 
give, and hitched myseif to a more conspicuous 
posture against the ledge. I shouted again and 
again, a rather feeble wail, but loud enough to 
be heard at a considerable distance. 

Then, as if by magic, I was confronted by the 
three lions, which had slid down an inward curve 
of the rock ledge upon my left. They came on 
in great bounds to within fifteen or twenty yards 
of my perch. There, catching sight of me, the 
two foremost came to a halt, and united their 
voices in menace. It was easy to see that some- 
thing exciting and unusual had happened to the 
puma family. The blind one, apparently cowed 
by his helplessness, slunk to his cavern, muttering 
hoarsely as he ran. Despite their savage demon- 
strations, the dam and her cub did not attack. 

Some new fear seemed to possess them. They 
whirled about repeatedly, to guard against sur- 
prises. They flung themselves upon the snow, 
and lashed their tails excitedly. 

I understood that some one—Curtis or Pete, 
doubtless—had been shooting at them. Perhaps 
for the first time they had heard the thunder of a 
gun and the hissing whine of bullets. 

Then a rifle cracked again, this time close at 
hand, and I saw the cougar dam flatten out 
upon the snow with a bullet through her brain 
The cub bounced about wildly, spitting and 
hissing, until two or three more shots were fired, 
when it, too, dropped in its tracks, dead. Looking 
in the direction of the firing, I saw our Indian, 
Pete, searching for a way to descend the ledge. 

While Pete was hunting for a path, the blind 
lion ran out of his lair, which he must have 
considered unsafe against the new foe. The 
beast showed intense excitement. He stopped 
over the bodies of his dead mate and cub and 
sniffed at them in apparent great anxiety. Then 
his tail drooped and his hair shrank upon his 
skin. A great fear had seized him. Suddenly 
he uttered a strange, whining lament; sprang 
toward the cajfion cleft and leaped into its abyss 

Was it a case of suicide? It has always 
seemed so to me, and yet, in his sudden sense of 
loss, in his great fear and excitement, the creature 
may have had no other aim than mad flight, and 
may have gone to his death quite by accident, 

I was as much overjoyed as Pete was astonished 
at our meeting. Before noon the Indian had 
hung up a deer on the ridge, and when he 
returned to get the meat he found three lions had 
torn down the carcass. He fired and missed, 
and as the lions ran he had followed, shooting at 
them as long as they were in sight. 

By making a strenuous effort I found that I 
could stand on my feet, but I was not released 
from my shelf until the Indian procured an axe 
and bridged the gulch with poles. 
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— > | the night of Sunday, March 3ist. Then on the the President had eaten luncheon, he went to the ; been kept busy with foreign and colonial ques. 





| following day the enumerator will collect the | 
schedules. By our system the enumerator, who 
personally interviews the householder and writes 
down the facts given by him, is allowed two 
| weeks to canvass a city district, and a month for 
|a country district. Each method has its advan- 
tages. The British plan is likely to be more | 
Current Topics exact as to the population; but it is doubtful if | 
- . 1d to te ie a it would be successful if answers were required 
any people are said tw have giv | to as many inquiries as are made by the Ameri- | 
dimensions of their houses when the census enu- can census regarding each person. 
merators asked them about their length of resi- | oa 
dence. The length of residence to which the| ynyentors who have been studying the 
census inquiry referred must have been rather problem of time-saving in newspaper offices are | 
short. | perfecting machinery which, it is expected, will 
> | develop three times the speed of present methods | 
Although Americans crave superla- | : 
tives for themselves, they are quick to accord —. pectgen <a gf err oad 
praise therefor wheresoever it is due. To the | . 4 y inres eae He 
German Deutschland, fastest ocean-liner in the | ane oe pe he | ngs et 
world, and to the Italian Duke of the Abruzzi, |. : 
who has succeeded in reaching “farthest north”— | assistance of a ‘human vowel pe —- of | 
zreeting ! the second device the perforated tape is mad e | 
- : to operate the typesetting machine, thus doing | 
American energy wrought a marvel at | the work of the compositor. The third step is | 
Breslau recently. An American and his wife |@ invention for automatic stereotyping which 


took charge of the largest shoe factory in Ger- | Performs in fifteen seconds the work which 
4 now occupies three men one minute. The | 


many, which employs four hundred and fifty | , : r 
man When the Americans were engaged, the | Teporter’s typewriter, like that of the telegraph 
factory produced one hundred and forty-two | Operator, will produce both the perforated tape 
pairs of shoes a day. Eleven days later it was | and the printed copy, so that matter written in 
turning out four hundred and sixty-two pairs, | the office as well as that received by wire can be 
using the same machinery and the same number | Put in type by the new method. The changes 
of hands. Organization did it. The power that | 4 significant both of the value of time in news- 
had gone to waste when work was done unsys- | Paper offices, and of the tendency of the age to | 
tematically was capable of making just so many | shorten the way to industrial results. 
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East Room to shake hands with a delegation | tions; the Armenian massacres, the Venezuela 


| there awaiting him. It consisted of members of | quarrel, the war with wild tribes on the Indian 


the National Hay- Dealers’ Association who, with | frontier, the Jameson raid, the complications 
their wives, had been attending the seventh | with France in East Africa, the war betwee: 
annual convention at Baltimore. They came | Greece and Turkey and the pacification of Crete, 
from all parts of the country, and being near | the Russian encroachments in China, the recon). 
Washington, decided to visit the national capital | quest of the Sudan, the war with the Boe: 
before going home. | republics and the present crisis in China. 

It is obvious that George Washington could, These and other grave questions, presenting 
not have had so great a variety of callers as has | themselves in swift succession, have tested the 
a President to«lay. Melbourne and Cairo are | quality of British statesmanship, yet scarcel, 
not much farther away from the capital now than | any of them could have been foreseen when the 
was New Orleans a century ago. With the | late Parliament was elected. It may be that 
growing nearness of the remote parts of the globe, | by the time the Parliament now being chose), 
has grown up an interchange of interests and | is dissolved the questions now under discussio:, 
sympathies that could then hardly have been will also have become obsolete. Even now ther:- 
anticipated. are threatening signs of a crisis in the relations 
between the ritualistic and the “Protestant: 
parties in the Church of England which ma\ 
| soon cause a political convulsion. , 


a 


HONEST ENDEAVOR. 


Eternity bears up each honest endeavor ; 
The life lost for love is life saved forever. 


a 
lucy Larcom. ° 


What’s in a Name? 
Co-operative Housekeeping. XPERIENCED workers in our social settle- 
EARY of wrestling with the problem of 


ments are practically unanimous in dec}; 
: Lad ing that in devoting themselves to tly 
domestic help and that other perplexing | service of the poor they receive more than the: 
question of what to get for dinner, | give—in wider comprehension of life, in deepen 
members of a woman’s club in Portage, Wis-| sympathies, in the moving daily example 
consin, recently hired and furnished a house, obscure heroic lives and of the marvelous » 
employed a manager, cooks and waiters, laid in ¢?0sity of the very poor to each other. Nevert!\ 
a stock of provisions, and induced their families '@8S, the life has its difficulties and drawback. 
to dine in company. Of some of her lesser troubles a settlement-work 
The food was like that generally served in “One of them was the names. "She ad in he 
good American families, which may be taken to | district many foreigners, chiefly Poles and Rus- 








+ 


more shoes. 


Foreign trade has picturesque features 
which greatly relieve its coldly commercial 
aspects. For example, in sending to Zanzibar a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of kerosene oil 


last year the United States was doubtless trying | 


to “light up” the dark continent. American 
locomotives are going to Africa in such numbers 
that the continent cannot much longer be called 
slow. Ivory, an ancient source of Africa’s 
wealth, is becoming so scarce that earnest efforts 
are now making to preserve the herds of ele- 
phants from wanton slaughter. What wonders 
modern commerce works! 


The growth of population about the 
Great Lakes will be one of the important revela- 
tions of the present census. Six Lake cities, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, have added more than a million 


people since 1890, an increase of nearly fifty per | 


cent. The increase is directly related to the 
growth of commerce of the Great Lakes, which 
has doubled in the last five years. The tonnage 
capacity of vessels passing through the canal at 
Sault Sainte Marie is now half as large again as 


| mean that it was plain, plenteous, well-cooked | sians, and to keep track of them all was, s)x 
|and wholesome. At breakfast, toast, a cereal mourned, as troublesome as counting a hundred 
| preparation, griddle-cakes and fruit were pro- active chickens in a barn-yard. It was not eas) 
'vided. The noonday dinner consisted of soup, ¢Ve® to learn the names by ear. The most of 
two kinds of meat, with vegetables, and dessert. | e™ were long, and filled with svi’s, ts's and 


a "etait : see zch’s in distractingly catarrhal combination. 
span oe was always a hot dish for the evening yen, just as they were mastered, whole fami 
| meal. 


| Seldom f than fift — | lies would either translate their surnames, or, 
: . } m iewer than fifty persons, and sometimes | dropping them altogether, select any American 
The Coal-Miners’ Strike . 
: |as many as ninety, have taken their meals at | name that took their fancy. Often while they 
O labor trouble which has occurred for | this club. During the first month, more than | were about it they changed their Christian names 
years has attracted so much attention or | thirty-two hundred meals were served, at an | 4t the same time. 
been watched with so personal an interest | average cost of ten cents each. This sum |. 2 nagar — bg ere Prot “a pene to 
as the present strike of the anthracite coal-miners | included rent, provisions, help, and every other ape a eens ae ous I om odinsky. She 
. Pye was informed that the family had moved to Blank 
of P ennsylvania. _ . | current expense, but not, of course, the initial Street, near the avenue, but on going there and 
| The reason is, of course, plain, for the relation | outlay for furniture. | making inquiries of the neighbors, she was told 
of these men to the public is particularly close.| The figures are significant, but they hardly | that no such name was known to them. 
The work which they do affects the comfort and | touch the root of the matter. The Po mentioned that the people she sought were new- 
5 y rtage peop g 
health of people all over the United States. Coal | codperators are not the first to perceive the waste- | comers; but no, there were no newcomers there, 
is one of the prime necessities of life, and even | fulness of ten neighbors lighting ten different | ©xcePt indeed the Joneses, next the corner. 
the threat.of a strike among the miners sends the | fires every morning, in order to prepare a few| She went away discouraged; but meeting the 
‘ | n | child shortly afterward by accident, she learned 
| price soaring. cups of coffee and as many saucers of oa . : . 
ees ieee a | aon Sietaes: tien te that i id that the whole Slombodinsky family had suddenly 
_The responsibility for the trouble it is impos- | and others before them have urged that it would | transformed themselves into Joneses, and that he! 
sible to determine with certainty, for the two | be well for the family if wives and mothers  protégée, Eudoxia, was now plain Maggie Jones. 
parties to the controversy make statements which | could escape the drudgery of the kitchen. Their ears being not yet trained to the niceties 
seem quite irreconcilable. Briefly stated, the; But in order to be successful, an experiment of our language, such aspiring foreigners often 
| miners’ grievances are: That they must work for | in coéperation must be undertaken by “clubbable | Make odd exchanges of name. Thus a stately 
“starvation wages ;” that they are required to | people,” broad-minded, sociable folks who will | 5tanislava may reduce herself to Jane, and a 
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RUINED CREDIT. 


“The truth itself is not believed 
From one who often has deceived.” 
Old Rhyme. 
| 











She 


melodious Natalia to Minnie; while one polysy!- 


that of all the vessels which enter and leave the | trade at company stores and employ company | not quarrel. It must enlist good cooks, provide 


labic damsel proudly rechristened herself Betsey 


port of New York, and two and a half times as 
great as the tonnage which passes through the 
Suez Canal. The Great Lakes certainly cannot 
be called “a waste of waters.”” They are teem- 
ing with life and usefulness. 

The International Railway Surgeons’ 
Convention recently approved certain hygienic 
suggestions made by Dr. J. N. Hurby, and it 
is said that two of the Western railroads have 
already agreed to carry them out. They call for 
the removal from passenger-cars of plush cover- 
ings, carpets, boxes over steam-pipes, carved 
work, slat blinds and all other materials, fittings 
and ornaments that are likely to catch or dissemi- 
nate disease germs. Doctor Hurby said unpleas- 





ant things, too, about the tin drinking-cups used | wine Workers, be recognized in the negotiations, | and might have been continued two years longer. | 
and the operators insisted on treating only with | But the government almost invariably dissolves | 


by everybody, and advocated providing individual | 
paper cups. Of course he did not fail to gibe at | 
the ventilating appliances, which are generally | 
unscientific and inadequate. In all these matters 
there is room for improvement, and doubtless 
travellers by railway would willingly dispense 
with “plush and gingerbread-work” in favor of 
clean, airy, wholesome cars. 

A dealer in spices declares that the con- | 
sumer can now buy a pound of what purports to 
be pepper, ground, packed in a tin box and 
labeled, cheaper than the wholesaler can buy 
pure unground pepper by the ton. The dealer 
who undertakes to sell really pure pepper must 
therefore charge a price for his goods which | 
seems high when compared with the prices of 





consumer, yet it is the consumer’s continual | 


The honest dealer and the customer who is will- | 
ing to pay a fair price for pure goods will have | 


no redress until public opinion demands govern- | had been passing the summer at Cape May, and although the 


ment inspection of all food products, the com- | 
pulsory labeling of such as are in any way | 
adulterated and the punishment of all persons | 
who sell adulterated for pure articles. 
| 

Great Britain is preparing for the census | 
of 1901, which will virtually be taken in a single | 
day, and is expected to show a population of 
about forty-one millions in Great Britain and | 


Ireland. During the last week in March next, | York custom-house dropped in to explain to the | ment. 


physicians ; and that they are obliged to pay an 


variety in the bills of fare, and save money for | 


| the codperators. 


Budge. 


; . | Accident also contributes to change. Some 

In other words, success is a question of man- | families accept a mispronunciation or corruption 
agement, in the main, and the Portage people | in place of their true name. One little girl always 
are exceptionally fortunate if they have found | known to the settlement as Annie Valenka was 


unreasonable price for their blasting powder. 
The operators, on their part, say that very few 

| of the companies now maintain stores or employ 

| company physicians, or attempt in any way to 





| addressed in the presence of a worker as Annie 


| restrict the personal liberty of their workmen; 
that the pay-rolls show the daily earnings of the 
men to range from two dollars and a half to four 
dollars; and that the high price of powder is a 
measure of safety, the requirement that the miner 
buy it himself making him frugal in the use of | 
it, and the price insuring a good quality. | 
Before the trouble culminated, disinterested | 
persons made strenuous efforts to induce both | 
sides to agree to arbitration; but the miners | 
demanded that their organization, the United | 


their own men, as individuals. 
The strike comes at a most unfortunate time | 
for all concerned, for cold weather is so near that 


the right woman. For most of the “born man- 
agers’ who could bring these things to pass are 
already directing households of their own—and 
they do not always want to codperate. 


* 
4 


A “Khaki” Campaign. 
HE legal term of a British Parliament is 


seven years. The Parliament which has 
just been dissolved was elected in 1895, 





Parliament before the full term has expired. 
The pending campaign is essentially a “khaki” 
campaign—that is to say, the chief issues are 


| Balenka. 
“Which is your real name, Annie?” she asked. 
“Oh,” was the reply, “our real name was 
Balenka; but the man who made the door-plate 
got it wrong, and he was going to make father pay 
fifty cents if it was changed, so he wouldn’t change 
it, and we’re Valenka now.” 


ee 


Good Luck. 


T= old doctor had been away for a fortnig!it 
on one of his fishing trips, and now loitered 
in the drug-shop, listening to the news of the 
| village. 

“And Sam Vance,” said the druggist, Phelps, 
| “has had his usual hard luck. He bought a whole 


a prolonged struggle will result in immeasurable | those raised by the war in South Africa. It | ticket in the lottery with part of his grandmother's 
hardship to the miners and immense losses to the | is too late for the voters to pass judgment on | legacy, and it has turned out a blank.” 


operators ; and upon the poor in the large cities, | the righteousness of the war, but they can say | 


who are forced to postpone the purchase of theit | what they think about its conduct and its results. 


coal as long as possible and to buy it in small | The absorption of the two South African repub- | 
| lies has brought the dream of a federated British | 


quantities, it will lay an added burden. 


a> 





> | 


A President’s Callers. 


NE morning not long ago four men 


South Africa nearer realization. The nation 
sees what has been accomplished, and knows 
what it has cost. Its verdict is to be one of 
approval or disapproval. 

The war has brought England little glory. It 


“Good!” said the doctor. “Now he will take 
| up his saw and go to work.” 
| “Well, it was hard luck,” said Phelps. “Thi 
prize was two hundred thousand dollars, aud Sam 
had the very next number to the winning ticke'! 
and drew nothing.” 
“He has the bent of his family toward lazines- 
|and drink,” said the doctor. “You know that 
With money he would be a sotin a year. Withou! 
| it he still has a chance to be a good carpenter an l 


chanced to call upon the President | has strained her military resources to the utmost, | @ useful man.” He paused, and presently wel'' 
} : before the Cabinet meeting at eleven | There were deficiencies of equipment and trans- |: “I tell you, Phelps, bad luck is usually (! 
his competitors, and thus adulteration becomes clock. The first one presented was the Ameri- | port; there were humiliating blunders in the 
the general practice. It is an outrage on the | can consul-general at Cairo, who had been in| field; there was almost a breakdown in the 


; . this country several months on leave of absence, | hospital service; there have been charges of | 
demand for cheapness that is largely to blame. | and wished to see the President before starting favoritism in appoitttments and in contracts. | 


back to his post in Egypt. 


Most wars leave behind an aftermath of suspicion 


The things that we don't 


best of our good angels. 
have in this world are the ones that help 
most.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the druggist. 
The doctor looked at him. They were both ol 
men. They had grown old together in the village. 


The next caller was a Southern Senator, who and scandal, and this war is no exception. But|and both of them knew all of its histories 0! 


on his way home took occasion to “pay his | ties for political attack, the Liberal party is in no | 


respects’’ to the President. Together they dis- | 
cussed the Chinese situation. Then came a 
celebrated Australian educator, on his way to 
England, which he had not visited for thirty 


years. He gave the President an interesting 
account of the economic and social progress of 
this far-away continent, making a of half an 


hour. After hima prominent official of the New 


situation gives so many opportuni- 


condition to take advantage of them. It has 
neither a definite policy nor a strong leader, and 
is by no means harmonious. 


Companion reaches its readers. 

The issues on which a Parliament is chosen 
sometimes sink into insignificance before another 
election. This is true of the outgoing Parlia- 
In 1895 the country was discussing home 


the enumerators will distribute schedules to| head of the administration some interesting | rule for Ireland, the prerogatives of the House of 
heads of families and institutions, and upon these | phases in the working of the present revenue | Lords, and measures of industrial or social reform. 
But the Salisbury government has made little 
progress with its domestic programme. It has | 


blanks the householder himself must enter the | 
name of every person who sleeps in his house on | 


laws. 


As soon as the Cabinet meeting was over, and | 


The elections will | 
be taking place at the time this issue of The | 


| human life—both tragic and comic. 
“Well,” he said, “there is the squire. If he ho 
rried the woman he loved—I need not ment 
any names—he would have been a miserable 1 u 
She had a small, mean nature. She was grees 
and full of petty malice. She married anotl 
man and presently died, and the squire makes 0\' 
of her memory a noble, fine impulse that perp: 
ally lifts his whole life. 

“And there are the Randalls, both husband an 
wife. They never have ceased to mourn for then 
only son, who died when he was ten years 0% 
There is no good quality which they do not 2i\ 
him. They talk of him incessantly; of his talen‘- 
his piety. If they hear of a great discovery © : 
noble deed, they fancy Tom would have done it}! 
he had lived. Iwas the boy’s physician. He \: 


| ma 
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weak in body and mind. He was cruel and vicious. 
if he had lived to develop his real nature he 
would have broken their hearts. 

«And look at me!” he continued, with an uneasy 
laugh. “If I had become the great specialist I 
aimed to be,—if I had won fame and money,—I 
should have been hard and grasping. You needn’t 
wag your head. It’s in me! 
poverty and lack of success that have given me 
iny good, kindly feelings that I may have. 


Yes, Phelps, at the end of the long day, when | 


we reckon up our blessings to thank God for them 
before we go to sleep, we shall see that it was the 
things that He refused, the things that He took 
from us, which helped us the most.” 


———_- soe —— 


VALUE OF A FAMILIAR FACE. 


An employé of the Chicago 7ri/wne once found 
the fact that his face was familiar to the late 
Joseph Medill decidedly to his advantage. In the 
last years of his life Mr. Medill did not spend 
much time in Chieago, and took no active part in 
the management of his paper, but when he was in 
the city he went to his office pretty regularly. 

He knew all the old faces, but few of the new 
ones, and it was too late in life for him to accustom 
himself to them. He never knew to whom to give 
“copy” that he wished printed, if the managing 
editor happened to be absent. On one occasion 
he handed some to a representative of another 
paper, who chanced to be in the building. The 
man had been employed on the Tribune some 
years previously, so his face was familiar to Mr. 
Medill, while the faces of the men then actually in 
his employ were not. 

One day he suddenly inquired what had become 
of the old night editor. 

“He’s in Boston,” was the reply. 

“Well, [ want him,” said Mr. Medill. 

It was explained that the man had an excellent 
place in Boston and probably would not care to 
come back, but Mr. Medill persisted that he 
wanted him. 

“I know him,” he said, “and I want a familiar 
face in that room. I want some one who isn’t a 
stranger tome. Telegraph him that Medill wants 
him.” 

So the man with “the old familiar face,” although 
he was not an old man by any means, went back 
to the Tribune on his own terms. 


= —~<+o > — 


A POOR DETECTIVE. 


Great men very often have not only the quality 
of absent-mindedness, but a sort of simplicity of 
intelligence which might be called foolishness in 
people known to be less gifted than they. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, who was chancellor 
of the exchequer in the late Liberal ministry in 
England, and who is beyond question a highly 
gifted man and able statesman, tells a story of 
this kind of simplicity at his own expense. 

He had suspected for some time that a man 
servant in his employ had been stealing money 





It was my ill luck, | 





of record. When the poet was in England he was 
honored by receiving an invitation from the queen. 
As he was leaving the palace yard his carriage 
was hindered by a crowd of vehicles. There came 
to the door of the coach a noble-looking English 
workingman. 

“Are you Professor Longfellow ?” 

Longfellow bowed. 


he asked. 


“May IL ask you, sir, if you wrote ‘The Psalm of | 


Life ? ” 
Longfellow smiled assent. 
“Would you be willing, sir, to take a working- 


| man by the hand?” 


, governor. 


from him. At last he resolved to set a trap for | 
the man. Taking a handful of gold coins, he laid | 


them down on his writing-desk and went out. 
Presently he sent this servant to the room to fetch 
some article. When John had returned, he went 
promptly to his room to see if the coins had been 
touched. 

On the table, in the place where he had left them, 
were gold coins. But were there as many as he 
had left? He did not know, for he had neglected 
to count them before he laid them down. 

“By this incident you see,” said Sir William, in 
telling the story, “that I was born to be chancellor 
of the exchequer!” 

This is a humorous conclusion of the matter, 
more worthy the recital of an American than that 
of an Englishman. 

——_—_~9>—____ 


MERRY PHILOSOPHERS. 


It is pleasant to learn from an ear-witness that 
the New England Transcendentalists, who made 


the Brook Farm famous, were full of fun as well | 


as earnest in their endeavors to reform the world. 

There were inveterate punsters among them, 
and a handful of their impromptu jests have been 
preserved. Anything served to provoke a quip. 

“Well, how was Drew’s play?” asked one wag. 
“All blood and thunder?” 

“No; all thud and blunder,” was the rejoinder. 

Mr. Ripley once announced that a contribution 
would be taken to defray expenses, “but as the 
speaking was to be continued during the time 
the box was passing round,” the audience was 
requested to put in as many bills as possibile, so 
as not to disturb the speaker by the rattling of 
small change. 

“Have you seen 
member of another. 

“What sort of an umbrella was it?” 

“It had a hooked end.” 

“TI have not seen it,” was the reply, “but / had 
a nice one onee, and it had an end exactly like 
yours. It was hooked!” 

Passing a rosy, unkempt boy, Miss —— remarked 
to her friend, “Isn’t he a little honey?” 

“Yes,” replied the more discriminating friend, 
“honey without a comb.” 


my umbrella?” asked one 


$a. 9¢e——__—__—_ 


POET AND MAN. 

An English periodical recently disclosed, mainly 
in the poet’s own words, the inspiration of several 
of Longfellow’s poems, among them “The Psalm 
of Life,” which was written when he was a young 
Man. 

“It was a bright day,” he said. “The trees were 
blooming and I felt an impulse to write out my 
aim and purpose in the world. I wrote it for 
luyself; I did not intend it for publication. Some 
months afterward I was asked for a poem for a 
popular magazine. I recalled my ‘Psalm of 


Life’ I copied it, sent it to the periodical. It? 


‘aw the light, 
world!” 


One of its resting-places seems peculiarly worthy 


took wings and flew over the 


“1 extended my hand to him,” said Longfellow, 
in relating this incident. “He clasped it, and 
never in my life have I received a compliment that 
gave me more satisfaction!” 

This will be readily credited. Longfellow was 
not only the poet of melody, of sympathetic gentle- 
ness and courtesy, but as a man he personified all 
these fine attributes. 


GAVE HIM SATISFACTION. 


Gen. Charles Scott was a distinguished officer 
of the Revolution. He raised the first company 
of volunteers south of the James River that saw 
actual service. He was with General Wayne at 
the storming of Stony Point, and in Charleston 
when it surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton. He 
was in many other engagements, and was alike 
distinguished for his coolness and bravery. He 
was elected Governor of Kentucky in 150s. Mr. 
Lewis Collins in “Kentucky Sketches” relates a 
characteristic anecdote of the stanch old general. 


While he was Governor of Kentucky, a pompous 
gentleman took offence at some remark of his,—he 
was not always choice in his language,—and sent 
him a challenge to fight a duel. The old veteran 
disdained to notice it. The man, however, had 
publicly boasted of what he would do, and was 
much disturbed by the governor’s silence. Finally 
he called upon General Scott in person to demand 
an explanation. He was received and rather 
brusquely asked his business. 

“General Scott,” the man said, “ 
challenge from me ?” 

“Your challenge was delivered, sir 
the ‘overnor, quietly. 

ut I have received neither an ac knowledg- 
ment nor an acceptance of it,” said Mr. P. 

“T presume not, sir, as I have sent neither,’ the 
governor made answer. 

“But of course you intend to accept?” 
P., in his haughtiest manner 

“Of course 1 do not,” was the equally haughty 
response. 

“Not accept my challenge! 

‘ou, brought up in the army, 

emanded the c hallenger. 

“I do with you, sir,” returned the veteran. 

a I shall post you as a coward!”’ hotly cried 

r 


you received a 


* returned 


said Mr. 


Is it possible that 
decline to fight?” 


“Post me as a coward!” testily answered the 


“Post and be hanged to you; 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


but if | 


be do you will only post bey as a contempti- | 


. liar, and every one will know it! 
Mr. P.’s explanation of the affair was that 
General Scott gave him satisfaction. 


BABOO ENGLISH. 


Baboo English is the descriptive title given to 
the extremely ornate language in which many 
two-thirds-educated natives of India express 
themselves. The magazines and newspapers of 
India are full of it. One periodical says of a 
certain lawyer’s plea, “His childlike simplicity 
fascinated all, and was proof against the demoral- 
izing influences of his honorable profession.” The 
late G. W. Steevens gives an example of baboo 
English in his book, “In India.” It is a feeble 
effort to express admiration for the speech of 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavayya at a native 
congress. 


His speech is as mellifiluous as his name. He 
has a sweet voice, and is one of the most enthusi- 
astically welcomed of men on the congress plat- 
form. Neither tall nor short, not stout but thin, 
not dark, dressed in pure white, with a white robe 
which goes round his shoulders and ends down 
below the knees, Mr. Madan Mohan stands like 
Eiffel’s Tower when he addresses his fellow- 
congressmen. 

He stands slanting forward, admirably preserv- 
ing his center of pants’ § His speeches are full 
of pellucid and sparkling statements, and his 
rolling and interminable sentences travel out of 
his mouth in quick succession, pea ing a thrill- 
ing impression on the audience. There is music 
in his voice; there is magic in his eye; and he 
is one of the sweet charmers of the congress 
company. 


“SALAAM KURO.” 


A correspondent of the London 7imes tells of 
an elephant’s good manners, and of the tenacity 
with which an idea onee received adheres in its 
memory. 


While visiting the “Zoo” some time ago, I took 
my children to see the elephant and to give them 
a ride. After the ride | wanted to zive the ele- 
phant a bun, and to make him say “‘Please,” said 

Salaam kuro”—that is, “Make a salaam.” 

The animal looked at me hard for some time, 
and at the bun in my hand. At last memory came 
to his help, and up went his trunk and he made a 
most correct salaam. 

The keeper seemed very much surprised, and 
asked me what it meant. I told him it was a 
point of good manners for an elephant to raise his 
trunk up to his forehead if any one was going to 
feed him, and that frequently elephants will ask 
in this polite manner for something when they see 
any one pass by who is likely to feed them. 

he keeper assured me he had never seen the 

“poe do this before, and if I remember rightly, 

he had been in charge of the animal since it 
arrived from India. 

For seventeen years this animal had never 
heard these words, and had always taken his food 
without this mark of good manners. 


IMBECILE AND FUNNY. 


A conundrum which is sufficiently silly to pro- 
voke the smile of scorn, and yet has an exasperat- 
ing hold upon the memory, is this: 


“What is the difference between a man who has 
intermittent rheumatism and one who is well all 
the time, and lives at home with his mother?” 

A thoughtful mind might discover many differ- 
ences; but here is the answer as it is set down: 

“One is wella part of the time and has rheuma- 
tism others, and the other is well all the time and 
has a room at his mother’s.’ 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Sleepy-Time Stories, 
Maud Ballingten Booth, 


Introduction by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
“Models of writing for the young.” 








For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Tt ranks among the best of nerve tonics 
for nervous females.”"—¥, 3B. Alexander, 
M. D., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Sample Pens, 12 different numbers, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of 6 cents 
in postage-stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., *fe¢ieg™ 


The Best for 
the Money. 
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22-100 Caliber 
SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 
Fully warranted Sent on trial under 
favorable éentitions, You make no mistake buying 
one of these Rifles. Manufactured by H. M. Quac k- 
enbush, Herkimer, N.Y. Send for Catalogue No. 


Pears’ 


Economical 





soap is one 


that a touch of cleanses. 
Pears’ shaving soap is the 


best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles 
THE IMPROVED 


** Never-Break ”’ “ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Sixty Cents. Vf your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

Jn ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best pocket machines 


for keeping time that it is 


possible to make. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 








Ivers & Pond Pianos. 





Latest Model. xgor Style of Case. 


to three years to complete purchase, if desired. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to 


Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write us 
for terms of exchange. We will make 
you a liberal offer and guarantee your 
entire satisfaction. We make it easy 
to deal with us whether you have an 
old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere 
in the United States where we have 
no dealer), to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, we paying railway freights both 
ways. Easy Payments, giving one 
A personal letter answering all 


the special questions of your particular case, describing easy payment plans and 
quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on receipt of your letter or postal card. 
Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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HAT has the country boy to say 

Of country boys that ‘made their way?” 
The brown lad, standing at the stile, 
Nods toward the homestead with a smile, 
Points to the plow, the field, the mill, 
The tiny schoolhouse on the bill, 
And tells with pride how from the farm 
A Lincoln’s sturdy voice and arm, 
A Gartield’s eloquence and might, 
A Whittier’s prophetic sight, 
The faith of Grant and Washington 


| wilful ignorance. 


D" 


Our cause upheld, our battles won, 


And strengthened in its trial hour 


The bulwarks of our country’s power. | 
} 


What has the city boy to tell 

Of city boys who served us well? 

He points us to a thousand strong 
Renowned in story and in song, 

A thousand who have “won their way,” 
Whose names shine like the stars to-day. 
He tells how from the town there came 
A Franklin’s never-ending fame, 

An Irving’s sun that has not set, 

The genius of an Everett; 

Beneath the city’s roofs and domes 
There sprang the peerless wit of Holmes, 
The treasured power of Motley’s books, 
The eloquence of Phillips Brooks. 


What, then, brave toiler in the town, 
Strong plowboy, in the pasture brown! 
When youthful purpose clearly sees 
Exemplars in such men as these,— 
Join effort, like our men of old, 

To speed the common Age of Gold; 
Join forces in their noble strife 

To seek the purest joys of life ; 

Join hands together, and be brave 
Their legacy of faith to save. 
Whatever drones and doubters say, 
Be men of purpose, boys, to-day. 
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wants the Book!’ It was given to him. To-day 
the Christians number many thousands in 
Uganda. They have proved their faith at the 
stake, under the knobstick and under torture 
till death.” 

The Bible is its own witness. Its non-reading 
crities, who are “indebted to their imagination 
for their facts,” invite the disdain that follows 





oe 


Scottish Memories. 


JOHN KENNEDY, writing in the 
Leisure Hour about the Highlands of 
Scotland in the earlier years of this cen- | 
tury, declares that the difference between his 
early memories and the life of to-day is almost as | 
great as that recorded by Sir Walter Scott between 
1745 and 1800. He speaks more particular!7 of the 
Perthshire Highlands. 


In the matter of apparel life was primitive. 
Linen was linen, and not cotton or wool. 
underclothes were woven on a hand-loom. The | 
writer never wore flannel until he went to college 
in Aberdeen, when his mother sent him a flannel 
underjacket; and very rough he thought it. Even 
the mixture of linen and wool, of which the under- 
sheets on the beds were made, seemed to him 
uncomfortable. 

The outer clothing came from the backs of the 
sheep on the mountains, and the head-gear for 
men and boys was the village-made Glengarry 
bonnet. Those were the days when the owner- 
ship of a straw bonnet was a distinction. Girls 
and youn, women went bareheaded, while the | 


|elderly women wore the neat white “mutch.” 
| When the writer’s mother came to Aberfeldy, in | 


1806, there was only one woman in the village who | 


| had a bonnet, and she was the wife of the excise- | 





Have You Read It? 


HEN Benjamin Franklin was ridi- | 
cuied in Paris for his defence of | 
the Bible, he determined to find | 
out how many of the scoffers had 
read it. He informed one of the 
learned societies that he had come 
across a story of pastoral life in 
ancient times that seemed to him 
. very beautiful, but of which he 
would like the opinion of the 
society. 
On the evening appointed, Franklin read to 





the assembly of scholars the Book of Ruth. | —— he was to get his yd me neat on ; 
. $ . 7 ry or e owners 0 e cows entertaine m 

They were in ecstasies over it, and one after | turn. 

another begged that the manuscript might be| Another form of payment was exacted on Bel- 


printed. “It is printed,” replied Franklin, “and | 
is a part of the Bible.’’ 
On another occasion he copied and read to | 


a company of freethinking wits a remarkable rR 


“ancient poem.” It was received with extrava- 
gant admiration. Who wastheauthor? Where 
did Franklin discover it? He informed them | 
that it was the third chapter of Habakkuk. 
Wholly apart from its religious and ethical 
value, the Bible is the one Book of which no} 
As 


intelligent person can afford to be ignorant. } 


Charles Dudley Warner says: “It is not a 


mah. | 

The bill of fare in a Hightand household of those | 
times would seem meagre enough now. When | 
the family sat down to breakfast in the kitchen, | 
and the pot was lifted from the chain hanging 
down the chimney over the peat fire, all hands 
knew what to expect—either porridge ground 
from their own oats, and eaten with milk from 
af own cow, or a savory mess of potatoes and 
milk. | 

Dinner consisted of good barley broth, with | 
perhaps a bit of mutton boiled in it, and plenty of | 
oat cake; and supper was a repetition of break- | 
fast. Variety of fare was not considered essential | 
ne and it was useless to pine for something | 
fresh. | 

At certain seasons of the year neighbors joined | 
one another in the purchase of a few sheep. | 
These were slaughtered and the mutton was dried 
as ham is now. Fresh meat was rarely seen. 
The writer es: 

“Such a thing as a pudding or pie I never 
remember; but in the season we had plenty of 

ooseberries and currants from the large garden. 
Sugar was a rarity, being never less than nine- 
— @ pound. y father and mother used to 

ke tea sparingly, for the price was high, and tea 
was quite a cur —_ My mother once gave some 
to an old woman, who complained afterward that 
it was bitter. It turned out that she had chewed 
the dry leaves, having never heard that tea was a 
beverage.” 

Those were the days of herdboys, elected to | 
office annually. Early every morning the herdbo 
would take his stand in the village square an 
blow his horn. At the signal the byres behind 
the houses were thrown open and the Kine trooped 
to the square, whence the laddie led them up to 
the common pasture on the hillside, bringing them 
back in the evening. 

The herdboy possessed an ox-horn, upon which 
his own and his predecessors’ initials had been 
earved, and which he would bring to the house 


tane day. Then the village herdboys had the 
right to demand an euE, or failing the egg, a half- 
penny, from every crofter whose cow was of his 
nerd. The eggs collected, the youth and his com- 
anions set out for the moor, and a pot of brochan 
uidhe p= —, was boiled. This con- 
sisted of milk, oatmeal and eggs. It was eaten 
with great gusto, but was not a very savory dish. 


COMPANION. 


| am the family physician. — 
| sense, and she’ll need it out there, 
| believe, for she’ll have to doctor herse 
| deal of the time. See how simple the cab’ 
its arrangement! 
‘Here is a drawer for hot-water bottles, an ato- 


fa good 


| mizer and inhaler; a little drawer for poisons, 

with a separate key. Into that go a vial of car- 
— acid and one of aconite, and some other 
things. 


inet is in | was taken 


“At the back here I will put a card on which is | 


written the antidotes for poisons. 
| go linen and flannel bandages, a roll of surgeon’s 
a a bottle of collodion, some court-plaster, a 
pair Oo: 
ball of twine and a package of filtering 
“Here are the common remedies tha 
| hold should ever be without: eas ; 
| “A bottle of camphor, one of listerine, witch- 
hazel, alcohol, a pound box of boracie acid in 
powder with directions how to make the solution 
quinine capsules, fig sirup and liver pills, a blood 
| purifier, a bottle of pepsin and a box of Seidlitz 
powders, zine ointment, a stick of menthol, corn 
salve and plasters, camphorated oil and arnica. 

“T hardly think the end of the list is reached 
yet. I am adding things as they occur to me.” 

“But how is she going to know how to use all 
those things?” P ‘ 

“Here’s a ‘Family Physician,’ written by a 
famous doctor. Most of the ‘Family Physicians’ 
on the market were written by quacks, and are 
dangerous. 

“Then here is a little treatise on the water-cure 
—how to use hot and cold water, with full direc- 
| tions for bathing sick people. ere is another 
called ‘What to Do in Emergencies,’ and another 
on the diet, with recipes for invalids. 

“T am also filling a note-book with ‘Don’‘ts,’ such 
as don’t sit with wet feet, or in a draft when very 


pees. 
no house- 


In this drawer | 


} 


scissors, a spool of white linen thread, a | 
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She has lots of common | and at Maysville, where the army recrossed the 


Ohio River, it was decided to leave it in the hands 
of a friend, by Governor Shelby. Finally, piggy 
the governor’s home, where it passed 
the rest of its days in piggish ease and plenty. 





o>——_—_—_—— 


In Exchange for Pork. 


ANY years ago the United States shi) 
Jason went cruising in search of Britis!) 


merchantmen. One of her crew kept « 
private log of the voyage, and the journal has 
happily come down to us. Here is an entry made 
one summer’s day: 


The ship’s company had had pork served out to 
them, and thirty-two pieces were hung over the 
ship’s side to soak overnight. The next morning 
a man went to his — and on pulling it up, found 
the rope bitten an he pork gone. Every man 
ran to his rope, and all were found bitten in the 
same way. 

They went aft, and looking over the taffrail saw 
a shark under the stern. ir captain came on 
deck and ordered the boatswain to bring him a 
shark hook. He baited it with three pounds of 


pork. 

The shark took hold of the bait and hooked 
himself. We made the chain fast to the main 
brace, and when we got him half-way u 


» he 
| slapped his tail and stove in four panes of the 


| warm, and I am trying to find a small compendium | 


| of hygiene and sanitation.” 











HE locust-trees stand tall in the sun, 
Yellow like gold, and old, are they, 
Beyond them the land lies low and dun, 
And the white river winds away. 


Their shadows shiver across my porch, 

Their leaves, wind-driven, invade my room— 
Their gold flames flickered from Autumn’s torch 
That burns with a faint perfume. 


————__$$4-9->—————— 


She Outwitted John. 


N his book, “Among the Northern Hills,’’ Dr. 
William C. Prime introduces to his readers a 
judge whom he makes tell the story of a will 

which he did not draw up, after all. The judge 
was summoned in a great hurry to see an old lady 
who had managed her farm for forty years, since 
her husband’s death. She had two sons and a 
stepson, John, who was not an admirable person. 
After a long drive on a stormy night, the judge 
found the old lady apparently just alive, and was 
told by the doctor in attendance to hurry, as his 
patient was very weak. 


I had brought paper and pen and ink with me. 
I found a stand and a candle, placed them at the 
head of the bed, and after saying a few words to 
the woman, told her I was ready to prepare the 
will if she would go on and tell me what she 
wanted to do. 

I wrote the introductory phrase rapidly, and 
jeaning over toward her, said: ‘“‘Now go on, Mrs. 

rton.’ 


Her voice was quite faint and she seemed to 
speak with an effort. 
want to give the farm to my sons Harry and 
James. Just put that down.” 

“But,” said I, “‘you can’t do that, Mrs. Norton. 
The farm isn’t yours to give away.” 

“The farm isn’t mine?” she said, in a voice 
decidedly stronger than before. 

“No; the farm isn’t yours. 
interest in it.” 





—__+2@ 





His Impressive Looks. 


OT long ago an old man—he was born in 
1810—argued a case before the United 
States Supreme Court with such mental 


N 


question of theology or dogma, it is a question | power and impressiveness that several of the 
of general intelligence.’’ | 


In a speech recently delivered in England, 
Sir Henry M. Stanley, the celebrated explorer, 
told this remarkable story of a missionary Bible: 

“Janet Livingstone, sister of the great mis- 
sionary, gave me a richly bound Bible. Not 
liking to risk it on a journey around the Victoria 
Nyanza, I asked my companion to lend me his 
somewhat torn and stained copy, and I sailed 


spectators were reminded of the days when Lyman 


Trumbull was a power in state and national poli- | 


tics. One of the spectators, an old LIllinoisan, 
gave to the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
a reminiscence of the ex-senator, when he used to 
win verdicts. 

Trumbull’s cradle was in Connecticut. He came 
of the old Jonathan Trumbull breed. As a young 
man, he went South to teach school; but he like 
it not, and dipped into law books. 


This was in the earlier thirties. As soon as he 


on my way to Uganda, little thinking what a/| was equal to his examination he was called to the 


revolution in Central Africa that Book would 
make. 


“We stayed in Uganda some time, and one | 


morning during a levee the subject of religion 
was broached, and I happened to strike an 
emotional chord by making a casual reference 
to angels. ‘King and chiefs were moved as one 
man to hear more about angels. My verbal 
descriptions of them were not sufficient. 

***But,’ said I, ‘I have a Book with me which 
will tell you far better, not only what angels are, 


but what God and His blessed Son are like, to | 


whom the angels are but ministering servants.’ 
“*Petch it!’ they cried, eagerly. ‘Fetch it 
now! We will wait!’ 


“The book was brought, opened, and I read | 


the tenth chapter of Ezekiel and the sevénth 
chapter of Revelation, from the ninth verse to 
the end {translating, of course, into the native 
tongue], and as I read the eleventh and twelfth 
verses you could have heard a pin drop. When 
they heard the verse, ‘They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 


sun light on them, nor any heat,’ I had a) 


presentiment that Uganda would eventually be 
won to Christ. I was not permitted to carry 
that Bible away. 


Mtesa never forgot the won- | 


derful words nor the startling effect they had on | 


him and his chiefs. 
“As I was turning away from his country, his 
messenger came and cried, “The Book! 


Mtesa | a portable medicine-cabinet. 


soeres bar, but he never paused to practise 
ere. 
West, and settled at Belleville 
that part of the state known as Egypt. 

There he at once took a leading place at the bar. 
He was always courtly; always carefully B ponent 
what one might call a bit cold, yet he had great 
sway with the juries. He was a clear, cogent 
reasoner, and had a trick of admonishing with his 
forefinger. Sometimes it would seem as if that 
—— forefinger wove a spell. I doubt not it has 

rought many a jury in its time to Trumbull’s side 
of the question. 

Such were the impressive looks of Trumbull fifty 
years ago that I recall what Governor Reynolds 
once said of him as he closed his argument ina 
law case. Trumbull was on the other side. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Reynolds, as he 
a pe to close, “I’ve answered his arguments ; 

‘ve overturned his statement of facts; I’ve 
undone the fallacious law he has announced to 
you; but, —— the man never lived who can 


reply to his looks.’ 
A captain in the United States army, whose 
regiment was in Arizona, received an odd 
present from her family physician, who was a 
woman. It was a medicine-cabinet, and the bride, 
when in an Arizona camp, no doubt appreciated 
its value. The Chicago Times-Herald describes 
this useful wedding-gift. 

The family physician had been asked by a 
society belle if a white chiffon parasol would not 
be a suitable present for the bride. ‘What do 
you suppose that child wants of a white chiffon 
parasol?” asked the doctor. “This is my present— 


——--__<4-@- 


A Serviceable Gift. 
CHICAGO young lady, about to marry a 





I know that girl—1 | 


year next spring, isn’t mine to do what I please 
with it! Why not, judge? I'd like to know what 
| you mean!” 


eabin windows. We got a bit of rope round his 
tail and pulled him aboard, but when he found 
himself on deck he drove the man from the helm 
and broke two spokes of the wheel. 

Then the carpenter took an axe and struck him 
on the neck, which cut his head nearly off, the 
boatswain tickling the shark under the belly with 
a handspike to Keep his eyes off the carpenter. 
When he had nearly bled to death, the carpenter 

ave him another blow, which severed the head 

rom the body. 

Our captain then ordered the steward to give 


| the ship’s company two casks of butter, and the 





She said: “First of all 1 | 


cook to prepare the shark for the people’s dinner. 
He was eleven and a half feet long. 


a> 
* 





True to Her Principles. 


PRETTY and pathetic little story of adher- 

A ence to principle under trying cirecum- 

stances is told of an old woman who 

lived in the heart of the mountain region of New 
Hampshire. 


The nearest church was fourteen miles from her 
roughly built home in a logging camp, and her 
nearest neighbor was over eight miles distant. 
Finally the beauty of an intervale two miles from 
the camp drew to it a number of people, and at 
last a hotel was built. 

When the hotel had been open for some weeks, 
the wife of the proprietor one day received a call 
from her neighbor of the logging +E 

“It’s a sight of comfort to me to have you so 
near,” said the woman, wistfully. “I used to 
have neighbors where we lived before we came 
here. I’m too busy to get away from the house 
on week-days generally, but Sunday afternoons 
ever since you came I’ve walked down to a gap in 
the woods, and there I can look through and see 
the smoke coming out of your chimney, if it’s a 
good clear day, such as we sometimes have. It’s 
real company for me.” 

“You poor, dear soul!” said the warm-hearted 
landlady, with tears in her eyes. “Why haven’t 
_ come down here any and every Sunday to 

ve a talk with me?” 

“You’re real kind,” said her visitor, with a flush 
of pleasure, “but you see I was raised among 
folks that didn’t hold to ae visiting, and I’ve 
tried to keep to my principles just the same 
*way off here. The first time I saw that smoke 
coming out of your chimney,” she admitted, with 
a trembling smile, “it did seem_as if I’d got to 
come, but thought of the way I was raised, and 
I managed to hold firm. And when he offered to 
come down with me of a week-day, I felt repaid 
and rewarded, after only waiting seven weeks, 


| ma’am!’ 


You have only a life | 


“This farm that I’vée run for goin’ on forty-three | 


“Why, Mr. Norton, your husband, gave you a | 


life estate in all his property, and on your death 
| the farm 
get the village houses. 
you very often before.” 

“And when I die, John Norton is to have this 
house and farm, whether 1 will or no?” 

| “Just so. It will be his.” 

“Then | aint going to die!” said the old woman, 

| in a clear and decidedly ringing and healthy voice. 

| And so saying, she threw her feet over the front 

| of the bed, sat up, gathered a blanket and coverlet 

| about her, stra’ gh ned her gaunt form, walked 
across the room and sat down in a great chair 
before the fire. 

The doctor and I went home. That was fifteen 
years ago. The old lady’s alive to-day. And she 
accomplished her intent. She beat John, after all. 
He died four years ago. 


I have explained that to 


—_—_<o2—__—_—__—_—_ 


He migrated to Illinois, then the utter | 
, St. Clair County, in | 


A Militia Pig. 


| 


| 1812. 


N an old Kentuéky history we find a peculiar 
incident related in connection with the inva- 





A company of volunteers, destined for 
Shelby’s army, assembled at Harrodsburg and 
| formed a nucleus around which the military 
| reeruits of the country gathered, on the march 

tothe Ohio. The facts as given below are vouched 
| for on high authority. 


| On the outskirts of Harrodsbur, 
saw two pigs fighting, and delayed the march to 
watch the combat. hen the march recommenced, 
it was observed that the victorious pig was follow- 
ing the — and when the men encamped at 
| night the anima! lay down near at hand. Ofcourse 
| the soldiers fed their new recruit. The next day 
| the pig followed them, and this it did daily on the 
| march to the river. 
| When the men crossed on the ferry-boat at 
Cincinnati, the pig waited a bit, then plunged into 
| the river and swam across, and when the march 
| Was resumed the animal took its place in the flank 


the company 








| Of the moving column. 

Piggy now became a great pet, and was as sure 

* - ons as the men themselves; and destitute 
i) 


| selves, no one even hinted at 
the throat of their follower. 
| At Lake Erie the pig went on board the boat 
| with the soldiers, but after reaching Bass Island 
| it declined to reémbark, and remained behind in 
| the care of a man who volunteered to look after 
| its wants. When the troops returned to the 
| American side, to the — of all, the pig was 
soon discovered on the ne of the line, ready for 
the return march toward Harrodsburg. 


putting the knife to 


oes to his son John, and your children | 


—_—_ 0 


With Prejudiced Eyes. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Portland 7rev- 
script writes of a pretty incident which 
was witnessed at the Paris Exposition not 

long ago. 

It was in the Grand Palais des Beaux Arts, 
says the writer, that I witnessed a bit of soime- 
thing more beautiful than statues, as any wari. 


— living thing is more beautiful than 
sculptured representations. ; 

A man and woman, plainly dressed, and evi- 
dently from a “far country,” stopped before a 


Cupid, dainty as a lil 


Me graceful as a sea-gull, one 
knee bent beneath him 


, his bowstring distended, 


| while he looked straight along the pointed arrow. 





sion of Canada by the Kentucky troops in| 





| 
| 
| 


The animal suffered much from cold on this trip, | 


“OQ Sam,” exclaimed the woman, “don’t he look 
just like Jack when he is firing off arrows from 
hat bow you made him? Although,” reflectively, 
“he aint so good-lookin’ as Jack.’ : 

“Might look like Jack,” drawled the prosaic 
father, “if he had red hair ’n’ freckles, ’n’ a jacket 
buttoned up wrong, ’n’ stubbed-toed shoes. You 
women are great on likenesses anyway.” 

The woman said nothing, but she lingered near 
the statue for a moment, and I saw her surrept!- 
tiously pat its cheek, doubtless for “Jack’s” sake. 





—_—_—————_ +0 


Happy Blunderers. 


ELOW are selections from some examinatii! 

B papers—not imaginary, but drawn from tlic 

note-book of an American educator and 

printed in the Atlantic Monthly. Rich, unconscious 
humor may be fully tasted in them. 


“What was the religion of the Ancient Britons?” 

“A strange and terrible one—that of the Dudes 

‘Where is the earth’s climate the hottest? 

“Next the creator.” 

‘“‘What can you tell of Ben Jonson?” . 

“He survived Shakespeare in some respects. 

“What causes perspiration?” 

“The culinary glands.” 

“What is the spinal column?” 

“Bones running all over the body and very 
dangerous.” 

“For what is John Milton famous?” 

“Keeping bad angels out of heaven.” . 

“Name some of the early Christian Fathers 

“Jerome, Oxigen and Ambrosia.” 

“What is the form of water-drops?” , 

“Generally the spherical, for reasons known 0!:'y 


as the soldiers sometimes found them- | to the gracious Providence who makes them.’ 


+or 


A NOTICE which attracts the attention of mi") 


sojourners in a New Hampshire town is pouee 


nee of 


on the wall of the little railway station. 
aper on which it is printed bears evide 

ong and honorable service. 5 : 
Notice: Loafing either in or about this root's 

strictly forbidden, and must be observed. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ny ter a er of pleasant days, 
And weather clear and bright, 


A storm will often scurry up, 
And spread its clouds by night; 
You must not growl, 
You must not scowl, 
For weather can’t be always right. 


ARS IN stom ae Pag give ho ad of fun, Ya 
Though you must stay indoors; A splendid read’ng-nook,— 


You watch the rivers in the street, 
You watch the rain that pours, 
And make a boat 
To go and float 
Wheh it is clear, with sail and oa 


Ise it 
a cut out paper animals, 

And make-believe they run; 
You fire from your table-cave 

With an umbrella gun; 
They always fall; 
You shoot them all, 
~ then you look for other fun. 


A nd So I ‘think it’s sometimes ond 
em To have a rainy day ; 
a | It shuts you in to make-believes, 
The nicest Kind of play. 
So do not growl, 
And do not scowl, 
A storm will always pass away! 


Annie Willis Mc€ullough. 





ge wad us EN 


ity tal ass 
} Wi Fe 


get up in the windewuacet, — 


With apples, just the sort to eat, 
And with a picture-book ; 
There, shug and warm, 
You see the storm, 
And, just for pleasure, of tery look. 


Y ia play at living on the shore,— 
The furniture is “‘ground;”’ 
The carpet is, a stormy “sea” 
Where one would soon be drowned; 
You climb ahd fall, 
You tug and havi — 
At last a bath-tub ship is found ! 




















NATURE ace 


ELecrric POWER FROM THE ALPs. ian Balletto (ijame Board. 


every side the Alps send down rivers, leaping 
from the rocks, and in the lower lands, especially 
on the Italian side, spreading out into beautiful 
blue lakes. Recently the sfored-up energy of 
these Alpine streams has been brought under 
control, in many instances, for the production of 
electric power. The river Adda at Paderno 
already furnishes 13,000 horse-power, and works 
are now under way on the river Ticino, below 
its point of issue from Lake Maggiore, which 
will, it is expected, furnish 12,000 effective horse- 
power to be distributed among a string of 
manufacturing towns reaching down into the 
plain of Lombardy. It was originally intended 
to send this power to Milan, but all of it has 
been eagerly seized by the intervening smaller 
towns. The Alps are yet rich in unused energy 
of this kind. 


MADE DESOLATE BY WINDs. — Between 
Formosa and the coast of China lies a group of 
21 islands, interspersed with innumerable reefs 
and ledges, which are called the Pescadores 
Islands. According to the investigations ot a 
Japanese geologist, these islands have suffered 
in a remarkable manner from the northeast 
winds, which blow with savage violence there 
during nine months of the year. The original 
area of the islands has been greatly reduced by 
erosion, and their surfaces are barren and deso- 
late, so that the wind-whipped group forms “a 
quasi-desert amidst the green island world of 
southeastern Asia.” 


Tuk LAND RiIcHESsT IN MINERALS.— 
According to a report published by the Home 
Office in London showing the mineral produc- 
tions of the world for the“ last year, the United 
States easily leads all its rivals in this form of 
wealth. Great Britain ranks second, but far 


behind the leader, the total product of the United | 


States having been about $720,000,000, while that 
of Great Britain was $400,000,000. Germany 
stands third, with nearly $250,000,000. 

nse, 
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ete. pera y, pent by mail or persona v 
at E Poughkeepsie, Positions se- | 
cured. Catalogue free. 

C. ©, GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N 


STAMPS. 100 all different genuine ee 
» tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cub: 

Costa Rica Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice 
ALBUM all 2 only 10c. A splendid 1 bargain. 
New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. 
L. B. DOVER & CO., St. 


ALENTINES’ =steceach, 


teaches its students a trade and starts them in 
the railroad porvice. Pays haf railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS, 


Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods 
in the market. At wholesale where we 
have no agent. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. On approval. 

THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, Oblo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


offering unourpecsed oO portunities. Tuition, board and 
room, 8: course, es -whgg reduced one-half. 
0} ue fre 


Romo organized 1874, 
DODGE’s INSTITUT Valparaiso, Ind. 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Ksracelet or any other ‘of our 
long list of premiums by sellin: 
18 of our fast-selling Scarf anc 
Stick Pins at 10c. each. We 
also give other valuable premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 
Write to us at once 
send you samples from which to 
































Premium ist with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
on premiums. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass 
sé DO 


nor STAMMER.” 


In the Philadelphia Institute, the pioneer of 
stammering schools, a larger number of perma- 
nent cures have been made than in all other 
schools combined. Endorsed by Hon. Robert E. 
Pattison, Ex-Governor of Penna. ; Hon. W. N. 
Ashman, Judge of Orphans Court, Phila. ; also by 
hundreds of cured pupils. Send for new 67-page 
book to the Philadelphia Institute, a Spring 
Garden Street, Phila., Pa. Sixteenth 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder aud President. 




















Dixon’s 
American 


Pencils 


Are an American prod- 


world, 
Their tough, smooth 
leads don’t break or 


scratch when in use. 
Made in all styles, 


of pencil use. 


The Grade 
Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your 
dealer's. If not obtain- 
able, mention Youtn’s 
CompaNION and send 
16 cents for samples 
worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE Co.., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Louis, Mo. | 


‘. Y. | although they did not agree with me, nor im fact 


| brought about by improper food. | 


| kept thinking about Grape-Nuts, and the first 


| nuts, and was disappointed when I found it had 


| 


and we will | 


ake orders, and our illustrated | 





Graphite 


uct that is leading the | 


covering the whole field 
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COMPANION. 


A SMALL iGO LANTERN or 
CAPITAL ; 


Stereop icon for NER iiion 
page 
Piustratea catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Bfg. Optician, 49 
mz, SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


Naseau St., N.Y. 
& hasacrimped rim which holds both 


THE YOUTH’S 


1 OC. geciser “Tovar 


! 

or Lovers’ i 

sent by Enet tor} 10 cents. ! 
— qeavaves ree, War- i 
Address, 





The Sivelt Novelty Co» 2 
Dept. 28, 194 Broadway, N. Y. 











One side is Green Cloth with Patent Cushions for use 
with BaTls and Cues. Other side Polished Wood for 
Carrom Rings, Ete. 27 Fine Games. Prices &% to $12, 
including 17 Composition Bells in 5 colors, and 60 other 
implements, also Pocket Covers, Etc. Lengths, 3 to 5 | 
feet. Many Novel Features, and entertaining for young 
or old. Send 4 cents (stamps) for Booklet. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 55 Free Street, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


other best selling household novelties — Outfit worth $2.00 
repaid. Address Dept. A 

HOUSEHO! OVELTY WORKS, Ha Rando! ph St., Chieago, Ul., 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; eave” Col.; "Seattle, Wash. 


Watches. 


lf 83 Hf you wish a watch send for our 
It tells all about watches 
Red Book. Book. for men and boys. 
for Ladies’ 


Blue Book Book Watches. 
New England Watch Co., 


& 39 Maiden Lane, | 149 State Street, 
New Fons City. 


Granite and Tin Ware 
| world. AGENTS, write how to get free this and four of our 


—Express 





















Cuicaco. 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“QUR FAVORITE” Skit 












ENASEL 


ild a small frame, also a brush to pes ‘tt 
wit , to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. Achild can apply it. Shows 
no brushmarks, Can be wae shed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everytl ring such as 
ae frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 

Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

“oa by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 


> SEND MO MONEY 


Girls. 


izes, 2 to 13 years. 










Let the children enjoy life inan EZ. It’s 
all of knitted fabric, even the shoulder 
straps. No buttons off. No strain on little 
shoulders. Always soft and hygienic. 
25 Cents of Dry-Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 

our dealer does not carry the E Z Waist, 
coud cents to the selling agents. 
Birdsey, Somers & Co.,349 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Agents. 
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ALL DAY SUNDAY Tab — mime ng Machine 
SHE THOUGHT ABOUT A FOOD THAT WOULD w by freight, C. oO. pearie to exami- 
AGREE WITH HER. N sotactory, cueel tothe hig! wee og 

An unnatural appetite for rich and improper | = pg ay hon Fag tery toe 
food is really kept alive by the use of such foods, | @ cnt Our Special Ofer Price $11.25 

whereas a change to healthful, nourishing and | tyre months and if disest yer gh 

scientifically made food will correct the unnatural a pe Comes comme = with iter, ——— b- 
appetite. A little woman up at Peekskill, N. Y., bine? peor ee a ae Has avery 


Margaret Smith, P. O. Box 193, says: 

I was such a sufferer from dyspepsia that life 
was a burden. I could hardly keep from eating 
| all sorts of pastry, cakes and other rich foods, 


ree Sewing Machine Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


— TORREY 











did any sort of food. I became low-spirited and 
discouraged, was too weak to work, and very 
seriously troubled with palpitation of the heart. 























orks on a sprin; 
ABSOLUT ELY Bost 

PROOF. Light, Ra: 
durable, and attractive, 
Adapted for Safety and ordi- 
nary razors. Handy for trav- 
elers. There’s no strop likea 
TORREY for sharpening a 
razor, and KEEPING it so. 


Pullman 
Razor Strop. 


STYLES. 


















Drugs seemed to make me worse rather than 
better. A friend said one day: ‘I believe Grape- 
Nuts food would cure you,” explaining that that 
food was made with great care, and intended for 
the prevention and relief of diseases that were 


That was Saturday night, and all day Sunday I 


thing Monday morning I sent for a package. I 
had it in my mind that the food would look like 


to be eaten with a spoon. However, I followed 
the directions and made a meal of Grape-Nuts 
and milk, which I found to be delicious, and for 









: , , N E ‘ 
the first time in months I suffered no distress | Pa . W ries 60 50c sor ale ae edema 
. | No B. Engraved Alumi Case, 
| after eating. ’ | yy ; Single 1 eather, price, 1.00. ee 

I at once began to feel hopeful that I might be a No. D. Engraved Aluminum Case, 
cured at last. Since that day I have used Grape- | a a eo ye oe 
Nuts constantly, morning and night, and have | — good Taethos, peice, $1.25. ’ 
steadily improved in health, until now I am as | | for any Wdinthtwen 
well .as I ever was in my life; weigh 10 pounds | | STOP. , : No. 8. Sterling Silver Case, Ebory 


Ends, Canvas and Leather, finest 
quality, price, $5.00, 
Ask Your Dealer for It. 

Tf he will not supply you, order di- 
rect. We will deliver it, charges paid, 
upon recei tof price. 

Our booklet free; shows all kinds of 
strops and tells how to sharpen a razor. 


J.B. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. P.O. Box 1226. 


nore than I did a year ago, have no palpitation of | 
the heart, and can work all day long. 

At supper I have Grape-Nuts mixed with soft- | 
boiled eggs. I make my dinner on any kind of 
food I desire. One of the best things about this 
cure by proper food is that f no longer have any 
desire for the rich, indigestible rubbish of which 
I used to be so fond. 
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Che Modern Way, 


which is to use 
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AFINE! FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


One pint water, one pint milk, one-half 

teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 

one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 

compressed yeast cake. Stir in enough 

flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 

stir thoroughly; let rise three hours: 

knead lightly; mould into two loaves, 

let rise again, and bake about one and a 

quarter to one and a half hours in a ® 

moderate oven. \ 

Easily done, little work, certain success, and the / 

most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- 

duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour, 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 

(@) name and your order—we will see that you are 
@ supplied. THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


S FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
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Something for Nothing ? 


Never! But you come as near it in Corliss 
Collars as you could in anything, for you get 
two collars for 25 cents instead of one, and 
we will guarantee one of ours to be as good 
as any one collar ever made. We don't do 
anything else, just make collars, but we 
make them right. At your dealers. If not, 
send to us direct, stating size desired. 
Send for Catalogue, which shows all 
our styles of collars and tells you 
how to dress on all occasions. 


Dept. X. Troy, New York. 











Purity 


Cleanliness and Government Inspection 
insure the purity of Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon and Swift’s Silver Leaf 
Lard. Their quality is uniform and of 
the highest possible standard. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 











WORN BY WOMEN 


of refinement everywhere for bleaching out all 
complexion impurities and discolorations. 
The only time-tested, safe and natural beau- 
tifier and the only patented and genuine 
a ae A pliance of the kind in the world. It is soft, pliable, 

ite in color, almost the color of the skin and complexion, 
ond is usually worn during sleep. 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly 
by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed per- 
manently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots, 
impurities, ‘roughness, wrinkles, etc., vanish from the skin. 
leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. It is a real 
Toilet treasure, costs little and savesits user money. 
| Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


TOILET MASK CO., 1162 Broadway, New York. 


Watche N forBoys 


andGirls 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1o cents each. Send your name and address, 
also name and address of your clergyman or 
school-teacher for reference, to us and we will 
send the Blue, express paid. When sold send us 
the money and we will send the Watch free by 
mail, or will allow liberal cash commission. 








This is a genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, 


Stem-Setting. 





Send for Premium List. Agents Wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





This cut is about Half 
actual Size 











Established 40 Years. This cut isabout Half actua: Size. 


22.3 in cash for, 
One Thousand Boys and Giris é 


We have extended the opportunity for bright 
boys and girls to earn money easily introducing ie 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


by offering an additional one thousand dollars. 

The business knowledge gained, and the bank 
account started, are big inducements; especially 
as no money is required and check is mailed 
for service rendered. 

Write and we will tell you how to earn the 
money. Give the name of a minister or doctor 
for reference; and the name of your grocer, a8 
all orders will be filled through him. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity ts Paramount’’ 


801 Gratiot Street, St.Louis, Mo. 
To AvvULTs: If your grocer hasn’t Ralston, 
send us his name for 4 sample, free. 
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THe PoLicy OF THE UNITED STATES 
rx CutnaA has been further defined in notes 
.ddressed to the German, Russian and Chinese 
-overnments. The German government, in a 
note dated September 18th, urged that the surren- 
der of the real Jeaders in the crimes perpetrated | 
it Pekin ought to be a preliminary condition for | 
opening diplomatic negotiations with the Chinese 


vovernment, and that the representatives of the | ' 
powers at Pekin should be directed to designate | ; 


the persons whose guilt was notorious. To this 


proposition the United States government, Sep-| 3 


tember 2ist, replied, reiterating its purpose, 


expressed in its note of July 3d, to hold to the || 


fullest accountability the responsible authors of 
any wrong done to Americans in China. But 
it declined to make such punishment a prelim- 
inary to negotiations, and expressed the opinion 
that the most effective punitive measures could 
be carried out through the action of the supreme 
imperial authority of China. It announced its 
purpose, as soon as practicable, to name pleni- 
potentiaries for negotiating a settlement with 
China, and in the meantime to empower Minister 
Conger to negotiate a preliminary agreement 
with China for the preservation of order. A 
note to Russia, of the same date, announced that 
the United States had no present intention of 
withdrawing its legation from Pekin; and a) 
note to Prince Ching accepted his plenipotentiary 
authority, in connection with Earl Li, to conduct 
preliminary negotiations, and announced that | 
the United States Minister had been given 
authority to that end. 





A PARTIAL WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS.— 
In pursuance of this policy, the United States | 
government, September 25th, ordered General | 
Chaffee to retain at Pekin, while the negotiations 
were pending, a legation guard comprising one 
regiment of infantry, four troops of cavalry and 
a light battery, and to send to Manila the 
remainder of his force. 

AN INTERESTING OCCASION. — June 19, 
1864, the Confederate cruiser Alabama, which | 
had wrought great havoc among the shipping of 
the Northern States, was sunk off Cherbourg, 
France, by the United States ship of war 
Kearsarge. In the new navy, the names 
Kearsarge and Alabama have been bestowed 
upon two of the most powerful batttle-ships ; and 
on September 18th, at Portsmouth, where the 
old Kearsarge was launched, the State of New 
Hampshire, through its governor, presented | 
bronze memorial tablets to both battleships. | 
The ceremonies were witnessed by many thou- | 
sands of people, and were signalized by the 
presence of Governor Rollins of New Hampshire, 
Governor Johnston of Alabama, Secretary Long, | 
ex-Secretary Herbert, Rear-Admirals Farquhar 
and Sampson, the captains of the two battle 
ships, and a number of survivors of the old 
Kearsarge. The tablet of the Kearsarge was 
unveiled by Mrs. Bryan, daughter of the late 
Admiral Semmes, of the old Alabama, and the 
tablet of the Alabama was unveiled by Miss | 
Mary Thornton Davis, grandniece of Captain 
Thornton, of the old Kearsarge. 


THE BorR WAR.—General Roberts’s opera- | 
tions in the eastern Transvaal resulted in | 
driving the Boer forces from Komatipoort. Some 
of them entered Portuguese territory, and others 
scattered in various directions. General Roberts 
reported, September 19th, that nothing was left 
of the Boer army but a few marauding bands. 
With the acquiescence of the British government, 
the government of the Netherlands ordered the 
Dutch cruiser Gelderland to Delagoa Bay, to 
convey President Kruger to Holland. 

THE SULTAN’s JUBILEE.—The 25th anni- 
versary of the accession to the Ottoman throne 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid was celebrated at 
Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey the 
first week of September. According to the 
Mohammedan calendar, the sultan completed 
the 25th year of his reign August 31st, although, 
according to Western reckoning, the event would 
fall a year later, as he ascended the throne August | 

1, 1876. Notable features of the jubilee were | 
the opening of a number of public drinking foun- 
tains in different parts of the empire, and the 
establishment of a university and a medical col- | 
lege and hospital at Constantinople. | 
RECENT DratTHS.—Gen. John M. Palmer of | 
illinois, major-general in the Union army in the 
Civil War, afterward Governor of Illinois and 
United States Senator from that state, and 
candidate for President of the National or Gold 
De smocrats in 1896, died September 25th, aged 

3 years.—Rear-Admiral Montgomery Sicard, 
vho served with distinction in the Civil War, 
and was afterward chief of the Bureau of 

Ordnance, and during the War with Spain the 

1ead of the Naval Board of Strategy, died Sep- 

mber 14th, at the age of 64.—Gen. John A. 

MeC lernand of Illinois, who served several terms 

a Congress prior to the Civil War, and was 

‘nade a major-general for his gallantry at Fort | 

Jonelson, died September 20th, at the age of 88. | 
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MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Eureka Cor- 


Piano, Mandolin, Banjo, Harmony, Singing. Bes 
quickest. ¢ ee. Valuable oe music free. Highly 
‘amphiet. National 


endorsed. Send for P: 
respondence 


ot Music, 605 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





COMPANION. 


THE FREE. Mouth-Harp and Zi- 
ther combined ; 10 times 
louder than Mouth-Harp. 

Send 10 or more names of mouth-harp players; we write 


them ; if one orders you get $4 Harp-0- ‘a Free. Illus. 
Cat. Agts. Wtd. HARP CU. 10 L. ‘St , Columbus, O. 
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“No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
‘They can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as good 
as new. If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 10%. Cotton, 10 cents per pair; 
6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino wool, 
15 cents Der pair; 4 (pairs f for 50 cents. 

Wanted 


H. s. ‘BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
A ee 
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“The breath of life is sweet.” : 


ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS 


you can breathe — 
sleep — work — rest 


and enjoy life. You can sto 
wheezing, suffocating, smudging, 
ging—and live like other folks. 


Dr. Hayes Cures Asthma and Hay. 
Fever to STAY Cured. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT COMMENTS, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


coughing, 
drug- 








“HEAR IT SNAP”: 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 


Essex St., Boston, Mass. 













"oo 80 Worth 8t., New York. 








CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 
ar black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha 
| Kid id Gloves n any color 81. 25 ; men’s} Mocha and Rein- 
deer gloves un fined and silk lined $1, 50 to $2.00; many 
kinds of gloves and mittens 60 Aes and upwards 
| all in illustrated booklet ‘*Glove Pointers.” Nata zal | 
Black Galloway, Calfskin, and other fee ¢ coats; 
Galloway whole hide robes, a a4 and Head Mount- 
ing in booklet *‘ *‘Moth-Proof.” Do you want hides or skins 
tanned for rugs or robes? get our *‘Oustom Tan Folder.’ 
We also buy raw furs. 
THE CROSBY _ FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



















“Accurateto-the- Second” 


/DUEBER+HAMPDEN 


and you can always be “on time.” 


Let us send you our Guide to Watch Buyers. 
DUEBER = HAMPDEN 





Napoleon’s 
Secretary 


was once two minutes late. He 
stammered out an apology that his 
watch was wrong. 

“Then sir,” said Napoleon, ** You 
must get a new watch, or J must geta 
new secretary.”’ 

Do you hold a position of responsibility 
and trust? You have no moral right to 
trifle with time. Carry one of the 

























WATCHES 








WATCH WORKS, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Iver Johnson « 


ttmmertes EV Olver 








KBr only way ¢ 
tofrethsarm 
is to pull the trig- 
ger. Even being 
caught in the pocket will not 
discharge it. 


i these days of frequent burglaries 
and robberies it behooves every one to 
protect his family andhome. The posses- 


safety worth many times its cost. 















sion of this Iver Johnson Revolver will give you a feeling of 
Our name and address is 
stamped on barrel of every Gun or Revolver we make. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles and Guns. 


22, 32 or 38 Caliber; 5 - shot 
Chamber; length of barrel 
from 2 to 6 inches as 
desired. Nickel - plate 
finish or blued. 


$5.50. 


If your dealer hasn't it 
we will send same to 
any address in the U. 
S., cash with order. 


Catalogue Free. 


PEVUVEVVVPUV UDEV UYU UVDVV USE UVIVV USP UU UPVUDU NO UPVUSE DY 


Established 1871. 


vvY 





Accidental Discharge Impossible. 
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business tree is of fifty-four years’ 
growth. Nearly four hundred thous- 


and sweet-toned organs are the fruit of 
it. Many an Estey twenty-five years 
old is as good as new. Send for Catalogue. 


Bs TE Y 
BRATTLEBORO 





ORGAN °C 
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| EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. EGYPT 









‘Now Reade Just a ew 
Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1901 


Embroiderers have been looking forward to this ap 


pearance of our Annual Publication. They remember our 
last book, sent them at less than its actu 
more valuable book. The price is the 





cents. It contains over mp age 
Doilies, Centerpieces, T 
fall instruc tions. Its other spe 
16 New, Full-Page Colored Plates not 
to be found in any other Book. 
24 Handsome New Battenberg Designs. 
8 Embroidery Linens for Framing. 
Send to-day for an early copy and a 
Book. Mailed for 10 cents. Adiiress 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
7 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


LIFE-SIZE DOLL. 


~~ oye s”’ Clothes will now Fit Dollie. 


ial attractions are 


our 190) 


sk for 














‘Life-Size Doil’ “that’s ad- 
wortlaea® that the baby" 8 clothes 
will fit. No clothes to make, If 
mamma can donate one of Baby’s 
outgrown changes, that her little 
daughter can put on and off, button 
and unbutton to her heart’s desire, 
the Life-Size Doll will live in that 
child’s memory long after child 
hood’s days have passed away 





| . Every little girl loves a doll, 


Tt lah lah Tol Lal lal Lal Ed Tel Tah Tad Tal Tol Tod Tol Tal Teak Tek tk tal Tok tak tak Tak Tol Tal Tal Eek tal tah tal Del da tak la da tak tak tah tah tak tah tah teh tah tah De 


ere ee ee 


more 80 a big doll; imagine 
how proudand delighted she 
would be j 1 

1“ Life-Size Doll,”’2 





zh, that can wear real 


A 
rea 
high 
( clothes, whose head won't 
| 5 break, eyes fall in, or suffer 
‘ any of the mishaps that 
| an - dollie is apt to encounter 
‘* ' : ‘ 
. Hi fy used to make, and would 
make grandma open her 


This Doll is an exact re 
eyes in wonder 


production of a hand 
painted French creation, 

done on extra heavy Sateen 

Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, 

| Kid Color Body, Red Stockings and Black Shoes, and 
| in following the directions in making up if a piece of 





Son 


g doll” that grandma 





that will not tear. In oil 

colors that will not crock 

The workmanship is per- 

fect, the color effects the 

very finest The_ Doll is 

intended to be stuffed with 

cotton or other suitable ma 

Feet terial, It is this century’s 

model of the old-fashioned 

heavy cardboard is inserte din the soles, a perfect shoe 

tr formed, enabling the Doll to stand erect. To the 

many mothers who hi ave W ritten, “Why don’t you make 

a smaller doll for Baby?” We have this same Doll,20 

ine hes high for the smaller C hildre me which retails 

| at 256 cents, while the “* Life-Size Doll’ s at 50 cents 

If you are unable to procure ease ‘Dolls ai your 

eelalles*s. the manufacturers will, upon receipt of 

| price, send post-paid to any address in United States, 
Canada or Mexico. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 
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New Winter 
Suits 
and Cloaks. ! 


HE costumes and 
cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif 
ferent from ready-made 
garments. When wear- 
ing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready 
made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only 
house making fashiona 
ble garments to order 
at moderate prices 
Our Catalogue illus 
trates an exclusive line 
of suits and cloaks. We 
will mail it /ree, to 
gether with a choice 
line of samples to select 
from. Our pri 
this season are lowe? 
than ever before. 











Our Catalogue illus 
trates: 
Baguistto Tailor - 
ade Costumes, 
selected from the newest Faris models, 
$8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and rts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts, made of doubie-face materials. 


We prepay all Express charges. We would 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a 
full line of samples to select from, to any lady wh« 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; you will get them /ree by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 





the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this oftice. We do not request 
neers to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Com 


sanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina P 


‘ost-oftice Money-Order, or 

Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It.is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we Cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscrip’ 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
ceenngess should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 








THE HYGIENE OF OLD AGE. 


E look upon the aged, 
with good reason, as 
having a slender hold 
upon life, one that may 
be loosened by a slight 
shock of injury or dis- 
ease which, in the young 
or middle-aged, would 
serve only as a stimulus 
to the reparative vital 
powers. 

This is a conservative 
belief, for it warns us 
to shield our loved ones, 
who have fought the 
fight, from all influences 

which might shorten their stay with us. 











Your name cannot be found on | 


ions | 


friend 


But we | 


must not go too far in our solicitude, for injury | 


may be inflicted and life shortened by coddling 
the old, almost as surely as by coddling the young. 

The vital processes in the aged are slow, but 
they are still existent, and they may be kept active 
by gentle opposition and stimulation, just as they 
may be increased in childhood and youth by 
rougher methods. 

Reaction is feeble, it is true—and well that it is, 
for the weakened arteries would with difficulty 
support the rapid blood-stream and the bounding 
pulse that follow the cold plunge or the spin on 


the wheel of the twenty-year-old. But reaction is | 


there, and it must be exercised up to the limit of 
safety. 

One of the dangerous places for the old man is 
the chimney-corner; its warmth and its restful 
quiet tempt him to inactivity, and we let him rust 
away there because we know no better. But we 
ought to know better. Fresh air and exercise— 
in moderation, of course—are as essential to the 
man or woman of eighty or ninety as to the child 
of eight or nine. 

Cool sponging once a day is also a valuable 
means of maintaining the tone of the body and of 
overcoming the impulse to sit still and muse. 

The old body needs to be warmly clad, for it is 
sensitive to cold and is unable to manufacture its 
own heat in the same measure as the younger 
and more vigorous organism. But with proper 
clothing, warm but light, there are few days, even 
in winter, when the old man or woman ought not 
to walk a mile in the open air and sit for two 
hours, at least, well wrapped up, in the sun by an 
open window, or preferably in a sheltered nook 
out-of-doors. 

This is a rule we should persuade our old folks 
to adopt. If they will follow it, their days will be 
brightened, and will not be shortened. 


om o- 


A SLOW RACE. 


A race that in a peculiar sense is not to the 
swift is one that is run—if the word may be allowed 
in such a connection—every year in the provincial 
districts of Germany. 

Early in May, during the celebration of a festival 
that to a certain extent corresponds to the English 
May day, an ox-race is held. The entrance fee is 
small, but the conditions are peculiar. 

Each ox must be ridden by its owner, and ridden 
bareback. No whip, spur, yoke, harness nor any 
means of guiding the animal is allowed. The 
rider must depend entirely upon his voice to 
accomplish the end he has in view, and as the 
oxen do not race on a track, but across a large 
open field, the training of the animals and the 
skill of the rider are severely tested. 

Speed is a secondary consideration in this race, 
for the rider who can induce his steed to go in a 
straight line is sure to win. 

The start is made at one side of a field a mile 
square, the finish being at the opposite side. 
When the competitors are lined up and the signal 
is given the fun begins. 

Despite the efforts of the riders, the majority of 


the oxen refuse to head toward the opposite mark, | 


and as spectators are allowed in the field, and are 
at liberty to do anything they wish to interfere 
with the rider except touch him or his mount, the 
difficulties of the race are not inconsiderable. 
Oxen are not excitable beasts as a rule, but the 


| “I HEAR you are 
| husband, Kitty,” saic 
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| shouts of the spectators and the efforts of the | 


Beautiful teeth require good care. The use of 


riders soon reduce them to a state of complete | 2udi/oam three times a day is gvod care. It also har- 


bewilderment. It often happens that an hour has 
passed before one of the oxen is ridden “under 
the wire.” 

But when once the task is accomplished, the 
winning rider is fully repaid for his pains. His ox 
is decorated with garlands and flowers, and the 
lucky owner receives a small money prize. 

But the honor which the victory brings is the 
great thing. Winning riders are remembered for 
years, and it frequently happens that when a 
peasant refers to some past event, he recalls it to 
the mind of his listener not by mentioning the 
date when it took place, but by saying it was in 
the year when So-and-so won the ox-race. 


BESET BY DOGS. 


While in pursuit of antelope in the Caucasus, 
Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley met with an unex- 
pected and unpleasant adventure. He had 
observed an immense flock of sheep browsing 
some distance away, and at the sound of his rifle 
a dozen huge gray sheep-dogs came racing toward 
him, with every sign of high displeasure. 


They were all round me in a minute, making a 
deafening noise, and resolutely baffling all my 
attempts to break through their ranks. Picking 
up stones, I threw them at my tormentors an 
hit one on the leg. He began howling lustily. 

Then the shepherds, who had been watching the 

roceedings, set > a shout of encouragement to 

he dogs. Instantly the brutes closed on me, one 
flying straight at my throat, and meeting my 
rifie-barrel full in his teeth. Another wilier cur 


| took me in the rear, and made his teeth meet in 


one of the tendons under my knee. 
| This was too much, and [ pulled my revolver 
and fired at two of the dogs, laying one out. The 
pack scattered, and I made my way off as quickly 
as possible. 


| 
| 
} CUMULATIVE ECONOMY. | 
An old bookkeeper declares that it is surprising | 

to see how many valuable things a man can buy 
if he simply economizes in little things. | 


“IT once made up my mind I would become the 
possessor of a good gold watch. I saved up the | 
money for it in this way: When I felt like eating | 
| a fifty-cent luncheon, as I often did, I ate a 

twenty-five-cent one instead, and_ put the other | 
| quarter aside for my watch fund. You will hardly | 
| believe it, but in less than six months I had saved 

money enough to purchase the watch.” 
“But you don’t seem to have bought it,” said his 
observing that there were no outward signs 

of such a purchase. 

“Well, no. When I found how easily I could 

} get along without fifty-cent lunches, I concluded 
| Leould get along just as easil without the gold 
watch, and the watch fund is growing into a 
house and lot fund now.” 


HIS THEORY. 


A novel explanation of the cause of thunder- 
showers was once given a sojourner in a little 
Nova Scotia town by one of the inhabitants. 


“Do you know what makes thunder?” the Nova 
Scotian inquired of his guest. “I’ve got a theory 
of my own, and I call it a pretty good oue.” 

“T should like to hear it,” was the diplomatic 


reply. 

Wel,” said the host, slowly, “my idea is this: 
You know we hear about the air circulating and 
circulating all the time. My notion is that the 
pure air from above comes down here in summer 
and gets foul with all the smoke and dirt an 

ease; and then the heat drives it up again into 

he clouds; and when it gets up there it’s pressed 
on all round by the clouds coming together, and 
it explodes! hat’s my theory; of course,” he 
added, with becoming modesty, “other folks may 
have others.” 


A GREASE-SPOT SUIT. 


A man whose wife found much fault with him— 
probably with justice—on account of his untidi- 
ness, went to a tailor to order a suit of clothes. 
een kind of goods do you want?” asked the 

or. 

“All wool and exactly of this color,” replied the 
customer, presenting a sample. 


“It is hard to tell just what color this is,” 
ma yey the other, inspecting it. “Where did you | 
ge i o> 


“T cut it from my last suit.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have any figure.” 

“No, this is where some grease got on it. 
out the entire spot. 
spot won’t show on. See?’ 

After a lengthy explanation the tailor succeeded 
in convincing him that there was no cloth of that 
kind in the market. 


FOR POLITICIANS. 


The following conversation was overheard on a 
railway train: 


“Why, the time was,” said a passenger with a 
gorgeous watch-chain, “when we had our county 
so well in hand that we could elect a brindle pup 
to any office we chose to nominate him for.” 

“And you can’t do it now?” queried the other 
passenger, a man with a consumptive cough. 

“] should say not. The other fellows have beat 
us three to one in the last two elections.” 

“To what do you attribute the change?” 

‘Well, I am inclined to think the reason is that 
when we had the power we elected too many 
brindle pups.” 


MORE THAN SHE EXPECTED. 


A little girl well expressed the mingling of hope | 
and doubt which anticipation holds for many 
people. 


When she received her first “very own” doll, 
after a succession of treasures inherited from her 
older sisters, she turned to her mother a face full 
of rapture. | 

“T expected I’d have a-doll some day,” she said, 
breathlessly, “but I didn’t expect I should ever 
have my expect!” 


oing to Australia with your | 
the mistress. “Aren’t you | 
nervous about the long voyage 2?” “Well, ma’am,” 
said Kitty, calmly, “that’s his lookout. I belong 
to him now, and if anything happens to me it’ll be 
his loss, not mine.” 


| dens the gums. 2 cents a bottle. 


I cut | 
I want something a grease- | 
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A scientific and amusing 
PARLOR FOOTBALL indoor game. Agents | 
wanted. Send 25 cts. for complete game and price list. | 
GEO. BLUMENSTOCK, 494 So. Winchester Ave., , TL 








Just a Minute! 


This familiar ex- 
; 4 


clamation express- 

just about the 

required to 

prepare Minute 

Ces Gelatine. No soak- 

ing required. Dis- 

Fai! solvesimmediately. 

/ jg Can be made into 

ao any one of a dozen 

delicious desserts 

at a moment’s no- 

tice. If your grocer 
hasn’t 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


send 13 cents for full size package by mail. 


We’ll take a minute more and tell you of our 
Minute Tapioca. like the old pearl tapioca 
that had to be soaked half a day, 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Requires no soaking. Is prepared in just a 
few moments and is always light as a feather. 
Try it. Your grocer sells it or oug/t to. 


|_ WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 2| 



























‘In the quality of the soap 
is the life of the clothes”’ 


Babbitt 
Best Soap 


is full of quality, the quality 


that counts, the quality of true 
economy, the quality that does- 
n’t need premiums — all your 


money’s worth of soap. 
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NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is taught, and 
you should know, that good Teeth, a 
clean Mouth, firm Gums,a sweet Breath, 
are necessary for good health, and 
good health is necessary to be 

A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT'S 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A delicious, TOOTH PASTE in ma 


creamy 
made after same formula as Wright’s renowned 
Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 
Is —— and healing. 
and preserves the teeth. Prevents 
decay. Hardens the gums. Removes 
offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 
and dental scientists. 


It whitens 





Once tried, always used. 
At all druggists, 25c., or from 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Dept. H. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Booklet, “A Tooth Treat,” tes- 
timonials and sample FREE. 











Among@ Life's Pleasures 


All sit steady! The long whip lash flies out, the guard sounds his horn and we 
are off High above the dust and traffic of busy streets, past verdant fields,up and 
down the country roads and lanes!The exhilaration of swift motion,the beautiful 
Scenes,joyous companionships, the pure delight of coaching through a pleasan! 
land. And at the end of the trip a dainty, sufficient, appetizing luncheon of 


Cream of Wheat! 


Composed of only the part of the grain usefal asa food-itis palatable nutritious and digestible 
A series of gravures which we-issue will interest you They are really fine,and you get 
one with two packages of Creamof Wheat. Your grocer has them 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO /INNFAPOLLS, MINN 
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The Care of the Sick. 
By Cyrus Edson, M.D., 


Sanitary Superintendent of the Health Department 
of the City of New York. 

Under the teachings of modern medical science 
inore and more importance is given to the work 
of the nurse. The physician is not satisfied with 
writing prescriptions and with knowing his 
patients get the medicine regularly. At least 
one-half of his service to his patient consists of 
hygienic directions, and these must be carried 
out by the nurse. 

What was once the art of nursing the sick has 
now become a science, and in very serious cases 
one-half the battle with disease may be won by 
the services of a trained nurse. Within the last 
twelve years schools for training nurses have 
been established, and in them the science of 
nursing is most thoroughly taught. 

While every one may not have the time to 
attend one of these schools, all who expect to 
care for the sick may easily learn some of those 
things necessary to be a good nurse. It would 
be impossible to teach all these in a single article, 
but there is no difficulty in describing some of 
the more important matters which need attention. 

Whenever it is practicable, one room in a house 
should be set aside, and in some things, specially 
prepared for the use of the sick. It should be 
some distance away from the noise in the house, 





and it should never be near either the kitchen or | 


dining-room. 

The walls should be painted without any 
pattern at all, and of some dull, neutral tint, such 
as a gray or grayish green. There should, if 
possible, be an open fireplace in the room for a 
wood fire. If the house be warmed with steam- 
heat the fire is still of great value, not only in the 
early fall before steam-heat is turned on, but 
constantly. For nothing will keep up so good a 
ventilation in a room as an open fire, drawing 
off, as it does, the heavier gases. 

In one of the windows two frames must be 
fitted, one at the bottom and the other at the top. 
These frames simply consist of rectangles made 
out of one-inch stuff, neatly joined. If they are 
to be constantly used, the netting should be of 
wire, but if they are wanted temporarily, then 
mosquito-netting will do. The netting is to be 
firmly tacked on both sides of the frame so as to 
leave a space between. 

This frame, with its double screen, secures 
perfect ventilation without the possibility of any 
draught. Of course, if the wire netting be used 
this must have a mesh the size of mosquito-net. 
The frames should be about six and four inches 
high respectively, and should fit in above the 
upper and below the lower sash of the window, 
the higher of the two above. 

When the frames are in and the sashes are 
pushed up to them, a bag about four inches in 
diameter and long enough to go across the 
window must be loosely filled with sand and laid 
on top of the lower sash. Press it against the 
panes of the upper sash in such wise as to cut 
off all draught between them. 

Noise in a sick-room is most distressing to the 
invalid. If, therefore, the open fire be one made 
of coal, you must procure from the grocer a lot 
of paper bags holding a quart each. Into these 
the coal is put, and when necessary one or two 
bags are put on the fire. 

Creaking shoes or starched and rustling dresses 
when worn by the nurse are an abomination. 
The first may be replaced by list or carpet 
slippers, which are noiseless, and the second by 


gowns of some soft material, of a dull color, | 


which will not make the “swish’’ sound. 
In speaking to the sick or in the same room 


with them, let the voice be low in tone. The | 


utterance, however, must be distinct so that the 
sick person, if awake, may hear without effort. 
Never, under any circumstances, speak in that 
ghastly whisper which so many people consider 
the correct thing in a sick-room. It is to the last 
degree annoying. 

When talking to the physician about the case 
speak openly, but avoid, by all means, forcing 
him to discuss its more serious aspects. Do not 
40 out of the room with him while you are 
talking of the ease. 

If you would see him alone, which you should 
always do, ask him to look at some one else in 
the house, or to come and see the food you have 
purchased for the patient. In other words, never 
sive the invalid the idea that you are keeping 
anything to yourself. 

So far as possible give the physician a chance 
tv give his directions to you in the presence of 

the sick one, as you will then be supported by 
is authority. The discussion of the future of 
the case, however, should be for your ear alone, 
inless the patient is getting better. 

The patient’s bed should be placed so that the 
light is either behind or at the left side, never in 

‘ront. If the light be too strong, screens may be 
sed, or the windows may be draped with 

irtains. Regulate the light in accordance with 


‘“ Wishes of the patient, except in cases where | and if the visits be not too long. 


{and they do infinite harm. 


| diseases of the eye are being treated, in which | 
the physician will give his orders. 

When it is necessary to put a patient in a/ 
ruom having paper with patterns on it, something 
must be done to relieve the eyes of the sick from 
forming figures or plans out of these lines and 
‘colors on the wall. This practice, which is often 
most distressing to the sick, but which they are, 
as a rule, utterly unable to refrain from, worries 
them not a little. 

In such cases you can either place screens of 
plain and uniform color at the foot of the bed, or 
hang on the wall lengths of cartridge paper. 
When the patient has a high fever or great 
cerebral excitement of any kind, the grayish green 
is the best of all tints to meet his or her eyes. 

If there be pictures hung on the walls they 
must be taken away or frequently changed. 
Sick people become very weary of looking at the 
same thing all the time, and change is good for 
them. This is the reason why fresh-cut flowers | 
placed where they can see them easily are so 
very restful, and why they do the sick positive 
good, 

It is scarcely necessary to say to any one who 
has ever nursed the sick that invalids or those 
with serious attacks are to the last degree fanciful. 
Now, while a physician rarely allows a person 
who is very sick to eat much, the food he wishes 
given is quite as important as the medicine. In 
serving meals to the sick too much attention 
cannot be paid to the service itself. | 

A patient may often be persuaded to take | 
liquid or other food when this is served on a tray 
having a spotless napkin covering it, when the 
food itself is in a pretty cup or dish, when toast, 
if allowed, is cut into small sippets, the crust 
carefully trimmed off and the toast a golden 
brown in color; when, in short, the meal looks 
appetizing. On the other hand, if a coarse china 
bowl be brought in, if the beef tea has floating 
grease-spots on it, if the napkin be soiled, your 
patient will turn away in disgust. 

Things which have no influence whatever in 
people when well may affect them strongly when 
sick, and it is the duty of the nurse to guard 
against this so far as possible. 

“Patience is a virtue,”’ says the old saw, and in | 
no place is this more true than in the sick-room. 
Never get into a discussion or argument with a 
sick person, except so far as it may amuse. It 
is a mistake, too, to insist on things being done | 
sometimes. 

It occasionally happens that a person who is 
ill—and this applies particularly to men, for | 
women are more obedient—makes up his mind | 
he will not do something he should. In such a 
case insistence on the part of the nurse will | 
generally do more harm than giving way. The | 
only thing that may be done is to wait, comforting | 
yourself with the reflection that the invalid is | 
not as sick as you had believed. 

Tact in such cases is of the utmost value. If 
you can turn the attention of your charge to 
something else, or leave him alone for a while 
and then revert very quickly to that which you 
wish done, you will generally have little trouble 
unless there has been a dispute before. 

When nursing patients—and this again applies 
particularly to men—do not continually ask them 
how they feel. If possible, prevent other members 
of the family doing this. Men that are sick very 
often display an instinct like that which drives 
animals off by themselves when suffering. They 
cannot, of course, hide themselves, but they 
prefer very much to suffer, if suffer they must, 
in silence. 

The bedclothing and the dress worn by the | 
sick should be perfectly clean. Women care 
more about this than men, although the latter | 
are by no means careless about such matters. | 
Women should have pretty bed sacks if they can | 
be got for them, their hair should be nicely! 
brushed, and the room should be made as pretty 
as possible. 

Such things may be looked on as trifles, and 
trifles they undoubtedly are, yet comfort is made | 
up of trifles, and comfort has the most positive | 
kind of value in the sick-room. 

No person who has a nagging disposition, who | 
is quick to lose temper, who is peevish or dis- | 
agreeable, who has a high, rasping voice, or who 
is sullen is fitted for the important work of 
nursing. Such a person will make a patient 
worse very quickly. Nor should a nurse ever 
permit herself to tell her patient of her troubles | 
or anxieties. 

I knew a nurse once in attendance on a lady | 
going through the rest-cure who whiled away 
her time in describing to her charge all the 
bothers and worries of her life. The physician 
could not understand why his patient did not 
“yield” to the treatment, until by accident he 
found out what the nurse was doing. It is| 
unnecessary to say that nurse lost her position. 

Nurses must be cheerful or, at least, appear 
so. They must not worry the patients: they 
must be quiet, willing and careful in every way. 
Otherwise they do more harm than good. 

Nor must they allow others to worry the 
patients, or to rush into the room like a whirl- 
wind, to criticise the appearance of the sick, to 
get into a discussion, to express doubts of the 
physician’s treatment, and finally, after doing 
all the harm they may, take themselves off. 
There are far too many of such visits to the sick, 

On the vther hand, 
visitors do good if they are quiet and cheerful, 
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HOW MY HEAD ACHES'| FOREIGN STAMPS [ii. su 
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N ERV EASE | for 10c. New England Stamp Co., 275 Congress ¢ 


will cure it in 5 minute 





headaches. Costs 2% cents. At druggists, or 


8. 1 box cures 10 ONE-HALF YOUR 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. oo We Tell You How. 
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New England to 
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Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


| WITH Smith, Hogg & Gardner was obtained for me by 
| Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
E. L. Baleom, So. Framingham. Write to BURDETT 
| Gol LEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


CHAMPION 
Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a com- 
bination of powder- 
ed fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix 
with water and , 
use like mortar + 
orcement. Any 
one can use it. ; 
Keep a box on 
hand. It’s cheap 
Buy it of stove- 
dealers, and at 
hardware and general stores. Write us if 
you can’t get it 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 

9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


HEN you buy a Dighton you pay 
for the value of the furnace, The 
pro rata cost of the expenses of a 
big city store are not added. 
Regardless of price, it is impossible for 
you to buy a heater that will last longer 
and give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 























30 Years 


The practice of thousands 
of those who keep fowls—few 
or many—has been to mix a 
small quantity of Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder with the 
food given to their poultry every day. 


This simple plan keeps the hens in 
g00d condition, and is also a great eqga- 


producer. 


There’s DOLLARS to be 


made this winter by those who invest 


CE 


NTS in this famous powder. 


if Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 


2-lb. 


23 


can $1.20, 6 cans $5.00; express paid. 


I. Ss. JOHNSON 6G CO., 
Custom House St., Boston. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper Free. 
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pacers envoeee 


To Signalize The 
Return of Pancake Season, 


The Burnishing of the Griddles and the Lighting of the Fires, 


We shall give through the principal grocers in every section a 1%-lb. package 
of either our Self-Raising Buckwheat or our Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


Absolutely Free 


With every purchase of H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal). 


This is simply an inaugural sale—and the grocers have only a limited number of these free packages —so order now. 


The H-O Company’s 


HORNBY’S 
OATMEAL 


Pancake Flour is a carefully blended preparation of Rice, Corn and Wheat—a delicious and wholesome mixture for pancakes — ready for 
grows — combined with a pure raising ingredient. 


‘The H-O Company’s Self-Raising Buckwheat is prepared from the pure, old-fashioned sort of Buckwheat — the finest that 
THE H-O } 


{ COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











